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Mr. Taft . Governor Hughes 


PAYING A NATION'S DEBT 


President-elect Taft delivering the dedicatory address upon the unveiling of the monument in Fort Green Park, Brooklyn, on November 14, to the thousands of 
individually unrecorded patriots who suffered and died as prisoners in the British hulks in Wallabout Bay during the Revolution. It was Mr. Taft’s first public 
appearance in New York since the election. Among those on the platform with Mr. Taft were General L. E. Wright, Secretary of War; Governor Hughes, of 
New York; Governor Fort, of New Jersey; and Governor Lee, of Delaware 
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Comment 
Elih« Root, Senator 


A SELF-RESPECTING Secretary of State could hard- 
ly avow himself a candidate for Senator without 
sacrifice of dignity, but Mr. Roor has let it be 
known that he would accept an election by the 
Legislature of New York, and everybody seems to 
approve the suggestion except the World, the 
American, and Timotny L. Wooprurr. The 
World opposes Mr. Root because he .used to be a 
corporation lawyer, the American because he 
voiced the President’s denunciation of Mr. Hearst 
when that gentleman was running for Governor, 
and Mr. Wooprurr because he wants the place 
himself. These are weighty reasons, to be sure; 
a few offsetting them are stated succinctly by the 
Boston Herald: 

As the affairs of the country now stand, Mr. Roor 

is needed more in the Senate than in the State De- 
partment. He is not only a man of the highest 
character, but he has also proved himself an adminis- 
trator of the first rank; he is everywhere recognized 
as a diplomat second to none of the great figures of 
history appearing on the stage of nations in the last 
hundred years, and as a lawyer it may be doubted 
whether any country now has a man who can be re- 
garded as his superior. Add to these qualities his 
well-known devotion to the public service, and you 
have a man fitted, beyond any other now in public 
life, to restore to the Empire State her ancient place 
in the councils of the nation and, in large part, to 
the national Senate itself that strength and popular 
confidence which has been too much diminished in 
recent years. 
The entire country, so far as public opinion can 
be judged by a study of the press, coincides in 
this view. The Senate is. potorieusly deficient in 
legal ability, and needs now, probably more than 
ever before, the advantage of that experience, wis- 
dom, and cool, trained judgment which, as the 
Herald says, it would derive from the addition’ of 
Mr. Root to its membership. The World's futile 
attempt to stir up a popular craze for RooseveLT 
is as silly as Hearst’s opposition is vengeful and 
Wooprurr’s self-seeking unworthy of considera- 
tion. The plain truth is that Extrnu Roor is the 
ablest man now in public life, in this or any other 
country, and refusal or failure to utilize his serv- 
ices would be simply idiotic. 


Climbing 
Stocks are still selling ex-roosevelt. 


Brother Bryan En Route 

As we suspected he would be, Brother Bryan was 
dazed; he simply couldn’t believe it. 
taking a week to rest up, he solemnly declared that 
nobody, no, not one, had anticipated the lament- 
able disaster which had overtaken the people who 
ought to rule. Although he could perceive nothing 
personal in his defeat, he could not deny that there 
was not much left but his “ principles”; they, of 
course, are as enduring as the hills. Truth, though 
crushed to earth three times, is still elastic. Will 
the people consent forever to this, that, and the 
other? Arid so on, ad libitum, with the plaintive 
petulance of a child. As for the Democratie party, 
it “must continue to fight or dissolve; it cannot 
exist as a plutocratie party.” How it has fared as 
1 popocratic party he does not record. As for him- 
self, he truly says that he has been “ abundantly 
compensated ” and the world owes him nothing. 
But he still has an “abiding faith in truth,” an 
“ unfaltering confidence in righteousness,” is “ nei- 


‘ven after’ 
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ther dismayed nor discouraged,” and stands ready 
to “keep step and march on.” From such fol-de- 
rol Brother bryan derives his consolations. Wheth- 
er he means to seek a fourth nomination he does not 
say and probably does not know, although the Com- 
moner significantly observes that “there will be 
another election in 1912, and the patient man will 
wait till 1912.” There is no doubt of the patience 
of the man; there may be of the patience of the 
country. The sturdy Charleston News and Courier 
is the first to urge him to “ buckle on his armor ” 
for another trial and pledges its undying support, 
but the Kansas minister who urges him to become 
an evangelist and “rival St. Paul” seems to us to 
Ifave a clearer understanding of the actual situa- 
tion. While grateful, doubtless, for the many help- 
ful suggestions he received, including our own that 
he go away back and sit down, Brother Bryan him- 


-self was too dazed to make a choice and sought 


inspiration through the publication of his favor- 
ite hymn in the Commoner: 
It may not be on the mountain’s height, 
Or o’er the stormy sea; 
It may not be at tlie battle’s front 
My Lord will have need of me; 
But, if by a still, small voice He calls 
To paths that I do not know, 
I'll answer, dear Lord, with my hand in Thine, 
I'll go where You want me to go. 
Two days later, with a happy smile on his face, 
he went to Mexico. 


Level-headed 

Of all the fifty or more editorial pages which we 
scanned daily during the campaign, the best bal- 
anced was that of the Indianapolis News. 


The President’s Professional Associates 

There is no oceasion for excitement over the 
report that the Standard Oil Cémpany owns the 
Outlook, of which Mr. Roosrvett will become 
Special Contributing Editor when he stops being 
President. In the first place, it isn’t true. The 
sole basis of the statement is the fact that Mr. 
JAMES STILLMAN, president of the National City 
Bank, and connected in a business and social way 
with the Standard Oil folks, owns stock in the 
Outlook company. We can readily understand 
why, at first, Mr. Roosrevett should have “ex- 
pressed stirprise” and “appeared disappointed and 
chagrined,” as he did, according to the Washing- 
ton despatches. But when, as usual, his sober sec- 
ond thought came to the rescue, the following 
crisp and sensible statement was. issued from the 
White House, after a cabinet meeting: 


The President has not the slightest concern with 
the question as to who are the stockholders of the 
Outlook. His concern is with the general policy of 
the paper, which is and has been consistently admir- 
able in every respect. The President will be respon- 
sible only for what he himself writes, and his prob- 
able future attitude must be judged by his action 
in the past. 


Nothing could be plainer or sounder. There is 


not an editorial-writer in the country who eares. 
a tuppence who profits or loses from the making” 


of a paper so long as he receives a full envelope 
at the end of each week. As the President clearly 
intimates, it would not make the slightest differ- 
ence to him if the Standard Oil Company owned 
every share of stock in the Outlook company; he 
is concerned solely by the general policy of the 
paper, which, he truly says, has been cox»sistently 
admirable. Moreover, in point of fact, Mr. Sritt- 
MAN owns less than ten per cent, of the stock. end 
has never participated in the management. True, 
observance of custom in such matters would ac- 
cord him representation on the board, and it may 
be that, when he carries out his reported deter- 
mination to retire from active financial work, he 
will seek some such congenial association as would 
be afforded by frequent conferences of the Qut- 
look directors with their Special Contributing Edi- 
tor. Even so, there would be no rift in the lute. 
Mr. Stituman, although an exceptionally able 
man, is not accustomed to obtrude his views, and 
would never interrupt the expected flow of words 
from others. We brazenly admit that we know 
and like him almost, if not quite, as well as we 
know and like the President himself, and we do 
not hesitate to assure Brothers Asport and Masir 
that there could not be imagined a more pleasing 
blending of loquacity and taciturnity than would 
be afforded by Future-Brother Roosevett and Pos- 
sible-Brother StitpMaN engaged in controversial 
discourse under the wings of the dove. 


Editors and Presidents 

Colonel Greorcre Harvey is correct. It is easier for 
a President to become an editor than it is for an 
editor to become a President.—Boston Herald. 


To be sure, but what. man in his sober senses could 


t 


possibly wish to be President after having been an 
editor?—New York Herald. 

GreeLey? Bryan? Hearst? Watson? Graves? 
Rep, perchance, in time ? 


A Fair Compromise 

President Roosrvett will award medals for two- 
years’ continuous service on the. Panama Canal. 
The medal, of bronze, will bear on the obverse a 
new portrait of the President, modelled by Victor 
BrENNER, the medallist, and on the reverse is a so- 
called bird’s-eye view of the canal, over whose 
mountain barriers is incised the inscription, “'The 
land divided, the world united.” On the rim ap- 
pears the words, “ Presented by the President of 
the United States,” and the shield of Panama will 
have wrought beneath it the name of the man it is 
given to. The Springfield Republican impertinent- 
ly inquires, “Is this Mr. RoosEvett’s own gift, at 
his personal expense?” Of course it is. Even if 
it were not, the country should be only too willing 
to pay for the gracious compromise which restores 
the familiar expression of faith in the Almighty to 
our coins and relegates recognition of omniscience 
in another form to a mere medal of bronze. 


Keeping History Straight 

“ By Godfrey!” is said to be President ROOSEVELT’s 
favorite expletive—Savannah News. 

Not so! That ejaculation was definitely and 
finally renounced on the third day of the week pre- 
ceding the famous trip to Panama. “ By George!” 
is the expression now used, in honor, we assume, 
of the Father of his Country. “ By Abe!” will be 
next, and—tread softly—we shouldn’t be greatly 
surprised to hear “ By Bill!” once or twice before 
many moons. 


Nevada 

From the brush-heap of neglected correspond- 
ence emerges the following note dated Sumter, 
South Carolina, November 3, and signed J. H. 
CHANDLER: 

Str,—I have been a subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for, a good many vears, and notwithstanding your 
caustic comments on my favorite, Bryan, I like it 
hetter than ever. In your election “ guess” in the 
last issue, however, I think you will find that “the 
pitcher went once too often to the well.” Tarr may 
defeat Bryan, but not so overwhelmingly as your 
“ guess ” indicates. 


Let us see. We guessed 338 for Tarr. He re- 
ceived 321. He was cheated out of six’ votes in 
Maryland by “trick” ballots. That makes 327. 
It is now admitted that Bryan’s eloquently tear- 
ful appeal on the eve of election day won him 
Nebraska for sympathy’s sake. That makes 335, 
which on the merits of the controversy Tart would 
have obtained. It all comes down to Nevada; her 
three votes would have made up the 338 and defi- 
nitely established our position as a true and accu- 
rate prophet. The simple truth is that we ac- 
cepted the forecast of the Hon. Oscar J. Smiru, 
regent of the smartest little “university in the 
land, in preference to that of a Reno hack-driver, 
and got left. Never again! But shall we go 
back on Nevada because Nevada went back on us? 
No. Strike the cymbals and hearken unto the 
poet: 

Nevada, haughty Nevada, is a warrior queen 
whose soul love takes unaware. She goes forth armed 
for battle; of silver is her breastplate, of silver and 
jewels her helmet, and her right hand carries a spear. 
But suddenly she hears a voice and turns; she gazes, 
and the heart of her is changed... She catches up 
filmy draperies and robes herself like a bride; she 
shouts with new joy, she leaps to her cataract lover 
on the path of the winds. And down in his green 
gorge he clasps her close and bears her singing on- 
ward. Stern and tall and straight is Vernal, her 
shining round-armed lover; robed in whitest sparkle 
of white, beautiful and strong. In him the soul of 
falling waters is a hero, proud of his triumph. He 
heaps up Happy Isles for his beloved ‘and films their 
flowers with his breath. He hews out the earth to 
build them; he hurls the rocks from his path and 
commands the mountain to make way. - And all the 
immovable things hearken and obey, for the will of 
falling waters none shall gainsay. 


Amen! Our sentiments forever! 


~ The Cuban Election 


Americans would speak with apparent irony if 
they should congratulate Cuba upon the orderly 
election of Gomez and Zayas. An orderly election 
was, for all the talk of violence, expected; and 
none of us can doubt that there are breakers ahead 
for Cuba after the end of January. Possibly the 
Liberal government-to-be, like Mr. Bryan, thinks 


it thinks that the holding of office is a mere inci-: 


dent in a career of true patriotism, but we, when 
we recall the centuries of misgovernment to which 
the Cubans have been subjected and consider the 
climate of the island ‘in its effect upon character, 
expect so little that we shall be surprised if the 
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new régime proves even reasonably honest, con- 
trolling, and intelligent according to our lights. 


Where Hearst Might Do Good | 

Mr. Hearst has an active string of newspapers, 
to which, no doubt, it would be comparatively easy 
for him to add one at any time. Could he not 
find it convenient to start one in Tennessee? We 
never expected to recommend to him to start a 
new newspaper anywhere, because there is much, 
very much, about the periodicals which he dif- 
fuses which does not seem to us to contribute to 
the ultimate triumph of truth, let alone peace and 
good-will, Nevertheless, there is something to be 
learned even from the Hearst papers, Look at 
this extract. It is the editorial in the Nashville 
Tennesseean, which is credited with being the chief 
cause of offence which led to the assassination of 
ex-Senator CarMaAck by the Coopers: 

To Major Duncan Brown Cooper, who wrought 
the ‘great coalition, who has achieved the harmonious 
confluence of incompatible elements, who welded the 
pewter handle to the wooden spoon, who grafted the 
dead bough to the living tree and made it to bloom 
and bend with golden fruit; who made playmates of 
the lamb and the leopards and boon companions of 
the spider and the fly; who made soda and vinegar to 
dwell placidly in the same bottle, and who taught oil 
and water how they could mix. 

To Major DuncaAN Brown Cooper, the great dip- 

lomat of the political Zweibund, be all honor and 
glory forever, 
To our mind that reads like good-natured political 
raillery. Yet they tell us that, following other 
pieces of a similar sort, it brought the Cooprrs 
out in the street with weapons and led to Car- 
mack’s death. Evidently. they don’t know much 
yet in Tennessee about newspaper free speech. 
Would not a Hearst paper down there be an edu- 
cation to the people in patience and toleration? 
To establish one would doubtless be a sporting 
proposition, and would have its considerable haz- 
ards. No doubt there would be some martyred 
editors, but martyrdom with proper head-lines has 
its attractions for newspaper men. Possibly Ten- 
nessee would be as valuably instructive to Mr. 
Hearst’s emissaries as they would be to Tennes- 
see. There is much reciprocity in these matters. 
Since the shooting of Henry in San Francisco the 
Hearst Examiner jag had to take precautions and 
live behind guards and iron shutters because of 
public resentment at the persistence of its pepper- 
ing of Henry and Rupotew Spreckes. Possibly 
the Examiner is having a useful lesson in discre- 
tion in San Francisco; possibly a Hearst paper 
in Nashville would learn discretion there. But 
certainly if Tennessee had 2 Hearst paper in ac- 
tive circulation in its borders for a while, it would 
modify its idea of what sort of newspaper com- 
ment gives warrant to shoot. 


The Landing of the Marines 

The President has ordered the marines off our 
war-ships, and henceforth until another President 
orders them on again they will have to go to sea 
in a beautiful pea-green boat all by themselves, 
like the Owl and the Pussycat. This, one cannot 
help thinking, is as it should be. The Marine 
Corps is a fine body of men with enough justifi- 
cation for its existence; but it doesn’t belong 
piecemeal aboard our men-of-war. Such has been 
the arrangement in the past, and it has often 
resulted in conflicts of authority and consequent 
irritation without any compensation in the way of 
adding to the efficiency of the ships. The marine 
guards have drilled on the superstruttures, fired 
the torpedo-defence guns in salute, made music 
on certain occasions, anil done sentry duty by the 
quarter-deck life-buoys, the doors to the captains’ 
quarters, the paint-chests on the after-bridges, and 
so on. All these duties could have been, and hence- 
forth, for the time being, will be, performed by 
seamen, 


The Navy 

On November 10, less than eleven months after 
her keel was laid, about sixty per cent. of the 
battleship North Dakota took the water. Never 
in an American shipyard has a war vessel of the 
battleship class been advanced so far in so short 
a time. Even in England, where war-ship con- 
struction is most rapid, a battleship is on the ways 
from eight to nine months. Americans, then, 
may well congratulate each other upon the early 
launching of the Dakota. But they should re- 
mark that they have no cause for congratulation 
over certain incorrigible and, we cannot but think, 


inexcusable mistakes which the Bureau of Con-° 


struction has made in her design. It is the re- 
corded opinion of a majority of the naval officers 
(of the line) who participated at Newport in last 


summer’s Conference on the Key criticisms, that. 
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(1) the twelve-inch guns of the North Dakota and 
Delaware will be inferior to those of their British 
contemporaries; that (2) their torpedo-defence 
batteries are placed too low to admit of use “in 
ordinary trade-wind weather”; and that (3) the 
arrangement of their after-turrets is undesirable 
“from a military point of view.” These are the 
incorrigible mistakes. Others, which the Confer- 
ence also discovered and which allow of at least 
partial correction, are (1) the location of a maga- 
zine amid steam-pipes, (2) insufficient protection 
of the ventilators and uptakes (smoke-stacks) be- 
tween-decks, and (3) excessive height of the same 
above the superstructure. Now, the question 
arises, why, if the line officers of our navy were 
able to suggest improvements in the design of 
these two battleships, were they not hearkened to 
before rather than after the construction of the 
vessels was begun? Why was such an obvious 
precaution not taken? “Obvious” because only 
total blindness could hide the fact that those. men 
whose lives depend upon the invulnerability of 
the ships and whose knowledge of the ships is 
learned by living on them must be peculiarly 
qualified to suggest structural improvements. 
Really, the time is come—sometime since—when 
our 2x6 system of naval administration should 
be expanded and unified so as not to misapply un- 
necessarily the enormous investment which the 
people of the United States yearly make in naval 
material. At present the methods of our Navy 
Department are as desperate as those which per- 
tained in the old trunk-room of the Grand Central 
Station during the rush hours. 


Our New Secretary of the Navy 

But there is hope; Mr. Truman H. Newsperry 
has just been appointed Secretary of the Navy. 
He brings with him several years’ experience as 
Assistant Secretary, in which position he has 
evinced both a capacity to diagnose the Navy’s ills 
and a desire to cure them. He may do something 
—if Mr. Tart gives him a try, and we suspect 
Mr. Tart will. At any rate, we think he ought to. 
Another Secretary of the Navy after March 4 
would drive the reformers to hara-kiri. 


William and His People 

The political barometer in northern Europe has 
risen somewhat as a result of Germany’s having 
agreed to arbitrate the Casablanea difficulty with 
France, but the alarm and indignation aroused in 
the German people by Emperor WiLuiam’s most 
recent indiscretion are still alive and lively. On 
November 10, Chancellor von Butow, after admit- 
ting to the Reichstag that the publication of Oc- 
tober 28 had caused damage, added that the several 
statements attributed to the Emperor which com- 
posed it were grossly exaggerated and distorted, 
which is hard to believe in the face of previous 
official announcements that the T'elegraph article 
was essentially correct. After an expression of 
conviction that henceforth his master would be 
more discreet, the Chancellor declared significant- 
ly: “If this proves not to be so, neither I nor any 
one of my successors could take the responsibility.” 


Less Noise About It, Please ! 

Senator Extxins has announced that his daugh- 
ter is not engaged to the Duke of Abruzzi. He 
speaks of the Duke as an able man of the highest 
character, and regrets the annoyance that must 
have come to him and his family “by reason of 
the almost daily discussion of the matter in the 
press and constant publication of rumors for so 
long a time.” He hopes the rumors Will cease 
now. We hope so, too. Judged by the activity 
of our newspapers in matters of this sort we 
Americans are still pretty barbaric folks. It has 
been impossible not to be interested in the rela- 
tions ketween the House of Elkins and the. House 
of Savoy, but it is a pity for interest, however 
sincere, to become obstreperously voluble. 


A Monument to Mr. Bryan 

Speaking of the Madison Square Garden, which 
its stockholders show reluctance to carry any long- 
er for the benefit of the American public, the Sun 
says: 

Horse, dog. and circus, BurraLo BILL and JouNn 
SunitvaAn and Mr. Bryan, who read his first formal 
speech there in 1896, and buried himself again there 
on his return from his peregrinations in 1906, theatre 
and roof garden, it has been a show that youths with 
searce a beard upon their faces will brag and lie about 
to their grandchildren. 

It is interesting to be reminded of Mr. Bryan’s 
historical association with the Garden Why not 
buy it for a monument to the man from Nebraska 
—a monument in the enemy’s country! It is time 
now that Mr. Bryan had a monument. The idea 
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that the White House will ever commemorate him 
has come to be so faint as to be virtually defunct. 
New York has contributed most to his political 
decease, and New York city, as the greatest North- 
ern stronghold of Democracy, has the most need 
to remember him. Will not some solvent Demo- 
cratic friend buy the Garden in which Mr. Bryan 
buried himself in 1906, and give it to the city of 
New York, to stand ever as a monument to the 
Orator of the Platte, and a warning to the De- 
mocracy not to do it again? 


A Little Too Prompt, Perhaps 

Boston has acquired a bronze statue of Parrick 
A. Coxuuins. We don’t believe she will ever be 
sorry, for Mr. CoLuins was an admirable man. 
But he died only three years ago, and the statue 
seems somewhat overprompt. Inclination urges 
to make a public monument to a beloved and emi- 
nent man as soon as possible after his death, but 
it is the part of discretion in such matters to wait 
a while until his reputation has had time to settle. 
Ten years is a moderate time to elapse after a 
public man’s death before setting him up in bronze 
or marble. Mr. Couuins’s fame could doubtless 
have endured that interval, but in the ease, say, 
of Senator Quay, such a delay would have saved 
much embarrassment. 


Our Football Out of Date 

Lord Nortucuirre says our football is the old- 
fashionedest thing he has seen in this eountry. 
He went to see Yale beat Princeton, and declared 
that though the play was brilliant the game was 
“Rugby football, with its tiresome scrimmages 
that outwearied the British public many years 
ago.” He ealls it a dull pastime, rejected by his 
countrymen, and which only survives now in re- 
mote regions of South Wales, in New Zealand, 
and in the United States. He mourned to see 
5000 costly hats damaged by rain at Princeton, 
and thought our football purveyors ought to pro- 
vide an up-to-date game and coyered stands for 
women to see it from. No doubt Lord Nortu- 
CLIFFE thought he was speaking sensibly, and so 
he was, from his point of view. The mistake he 
makes is in supposing that our young gentlemen 
play football for fun. They don’t. Football is 
their earnest work. As a rule they don’t like it, 
but they play it partly from a sense of duty and 
partly. for ambition’s sake. It makes them promi- 
nent, and brings them rewards which they con- 
sider worth the enormous trouble of the game. 
And as for the spectators, it doesn’t matter to 
them whether the game is dull or not. They don’t 
go for entertainment, but for society and excite- 
ment. They get both, for the crowd is always in- 
teresting, and the intensity of the competition 
stirs the emotions to a point where women cease 
to care about the effect of rain on hats. 


Tsi-An is Dead 

According to reports that seem authentie 
Kwana-Su, Emperor of China, died on November 
13, and Tsi-An, the Dowager Empress and actual 
ruler, on the following day. The imperial power, 
what there is of it, passes to Prince Cuun, whose 
three-year-old son, Prince Pu-Y1, has been pro- 
claimed Emperor. Kwana-Su, the late Emperor, 
was an ineffectual person whose leanings towards 
reform and the western civilization were quenched 
in their youth by his energetic aunt. He was the 
son of Tsi-An’s sister, and was selected as heir to 
the throne on the death of Tst-ANn’s own son in 
1875. He reached his majority in 1889 and tried 
to rule, but the Dowager Empress found him de- 
ficient, and managed in 1898 to re-establish the 
regency with herself as sole regent. What we do 
not know about Tsi-An greatly exceeds what we 
do know, but clearly she was one of the most re- 
markable women in history, She was borin seven- 
ty-four’ years ago of parents variously described, 
but certainly not of high rank. She was hand- 
some and able, and somehow became an associate 
wife of the third class to the Emperor Hsten- 
Feng. A son was born to her in 1856, who sue- 
ceeded to the throne in 1861. Since then Ts!-An 
has ruled China. When her own son died in 1875, 
she substituted her infant nephew as Emperor, and 
went on ruling. When the nephew came of age 
she managed presently to have him suppressed, and 
resumed power herself. She has been credited 
with doing always whatever was necessary to hold 
her job, using poison, publie execution, or other 
means of dis ipline as the case demanded. Gossip 
may do her injustice as to these matters, for as 
yet the papers get very conjectural reports of what 
goes on in the imperial palace of China. We know 
enough about her, however, to be convinced that 
she was a great woman ruler. 































































A Hero of the Pen 


On November the second, 1808, a century ago, there 
was born in the tiny town of Saint-Sauveur, in lower 
Normandy, a journalist who lived to be eighty-one 
years old, who, through all the tumultuous political 
and social readjustments from 1828 to 1889, managed 
to keep up an unbroken turmoil and warfare with 
all the editors and publishers, men of letters, actors, 
actresses, women writers, and painters of a_ half- 
century. It was JULES Barpry, later called J. Bar- 
BEY D’AUREVILLY after he had turned one of his 
most amazing political somersaults. He was born on 
All Souls’ day (“The Day of the Dead”), and in 
Normandy that was an evil augury, and, considering 
the half-comic, wholly pathetic theatrical tale of his 
days, it is somewhat of a relief to reflect that he 
died, “ appeased and penitent,” on. Easter Monday. 

What a list he left of distinguished quarrels! To 
record them would mean to write a history of French 
letters in the nineteenth century. He quarrelled with 
DuLoz, BAUDELAIRE, ZOLA, VicToR Hugo, SAINT- 
Beuve, GAmBerTaA, THIERS, TREBUTIEN; but their 
name is legion, and it suffices to say that there were 
few men of high distinction in that fifty years with 
whom BARBEY D’AUREVILLY failed to have a bout, and, 
alas! eome away worsted. 

He began his quarrels with his father and mother 
and home. Upon returning from college, where he 


had expended too much energy on diverse subjects - 


outside the curriculum to rank very high, his father, 
a royalist of old régime, narrow, dominating, and 
determined, suggested to his son that he follow the 
occupation of his ancestors; he counselled him to lay 
aside all dream of vain and brilliant careers nour- 
ished at college, and to choose a wife from the neigh- 
borhood and keep intact the little patrimony. To 
do as his fathers had done before him was the nat- 
‘ural order imposed upon the eldest son of a good 
family. But to the young student the traditions of 
his family in no wise seemed to have the cachet of a 
“ eategorical imperative.” We was firm in his de- 
cision to sacrifice none of his tastes and ambitions 
to mere spectres of the past. It was time wasted to 
explain te his conservative and aristocratic parent 
the imperious nature of his inward desires. The old 
man only responded that it must have been a very 
unwholesome institution which had nourished in a 
well-born youth such foolish notions. But there was 
a real seandal when the prodigal confessed that it 
was the military life, above all, that lured him. What! 
enroll oneself under the constitutional flag of the 
present sad monarchy! 

Things were at this pass when an uncle, a mayor 
of Saint-Sauveur, met a sudden and terrible death, 
and, as is often the case at an unexpected blow, the 
allairs of the young man lost their immediate impor- 
tance, and when they came up again he was sent to 
Caen to study law. While there he wrote his first 
political and literary essays; became well knowm in 
the town as an eccentric, a dandy, a democrat, and 
an atheist. It was not in vain that his earliest and 
best-beloved autliors had been CHATEAUBRIAND, BYRON, 
and Burns! When the time came for him to take his 
degree, such was his fame that the court-room was 
crowded with outsiders lured by curiosity to see what 
fantastic garb he would assume, what heresies he 
would proclaim. But for once, and for once only, he 
failed to play up to his audience. His thesis, we 
hear, was of a rare flatness of thought and of style; 
he was mildly questioned, and answered as mildly, 
and thereupon received his degree. 

Quite otherwise and much more in his own vein 
did he accost the editors and publishers of Paris with 
his manuscripts six months later. He had repudiated 
home and family, he had neither political party nor 
religious faith, and his first tales were compact of 
sighs, morbid languors, exaltations, and disgusts. 

He sent his first story to Paris by his friend 
Tresutien, and asked him to sound the publishers. 
It was not without pain that he offered his manu- 
script. “Is it not something of a sacrilege, a pro- 
fanation, to give it to any editor?” he exclaims, and 
then adds: “Tell them that I shall submit to no 
delays, nor will I endure criticism from these mer- 
chants of blackened paper. They must either take 
it or leave it and go to the devil! I am in no 
lumor to answer their imbecile questions as to the 
centent of the book. Who are they to criticise? 
Their business is to buy!” Thus, young literary as- 
pirants of to-day, thus did one present one’s offering 
to a publisher in the year of grace 1835. But, alas! 
it cannot be whole-heartedly recommended. The manu- 
seript came back to the author intact, unstained by 
any contact whatsoever with the vulgar public. And 
but for the kindness and devotion of his good friend 
TREBUTIEN, who brought out two or three of the first 
stories himself and at his own expense, it would have 
been a double decade before BARBEY could find a 
publisher to mediate for him. 

Indeed, he was doomed, though he considered it 
a bitter humiliation, to become a journalist. And 
from how many papers, sooner or later, was he dis- 
missed—the Globe, the Journal des Débats, the Con- 
stitutionnel, Figaro, Gaulois, L’Eclair, but again their 
name is legion. 

At one time he was obliged to write up the fashions 
in Le Moniteur du Mode, and doubtless did it ex- 
cellently, for in his memoranda he exclaims repeated- 
ly, “ What a memory T have for the toilette!” Un- 
fortunately, at about this time, he became genuinely 
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interested in Beau BrRuMMEL and his times. His 
note-book is full of questions and data. ‘“ BRUMMEL,” 
he sets down. ‘‘ Where was he educated? Who were 
his fellows? Was he a gambler, a drunkard ?—two 
English qualities! What were his -relations to Pitt, 
Fox, and SHERIDAN?” ete. In order to avoid too 
many interests at once he sent in his notes on BRUM- 
MEL to Le Mode in place of the fashions, and the 
editor felt obliged to warn him that he was writing 
above the heads of the readers. But pD’AUREVILLY 
was not pleased with the warning. “ What! too 
metaphysical, am I?” he replied. “I was willing to 
write for dolls in society, but not for dressmakers.” 
And he precipitately resigned from Le Mode and con- 
tinued his study of Beau BruMMEL, which he now 
designed for the Revue des Deux Mondes, where he 
felt sure of a warm reception. Alas! his air-castles 
were always tumbling about his ears. Dutoz, the 
editor at that time, received him kindly, offered to 
consider a novel or essays on English political his- 
tory; but he declined the “essay on dandyism, 
its characters, legislation,” etc. “He dared not ac- 
cept anything so original,’ wrote D’AUREVILLY, and 
several years later the two fell into one of the in- 
numerable quarrels over this and other transactions, 
and Dvxoz sued the poor histrionic journalist and 
won his case and two thousand frances damages. 

Just at this time there was a period of obscurity 


_in the high-hearted but storm-beaten journalist’s life. 


Ile disappeared from view. Both ANATOLE FRANCE 
and LEMAITRE state that he became a partner in a 
small shop which sold chasubles, surplices, and other 
ecclesiastical ornaments. As a matter of fact, the 
great change had come; the dandy, the farceur, the 
democrat, and the atheist was transformed. Dandy 
and farceur he remained to the end of his days, but 
he had become the most dogmatic of Catholics, the 
most prejudiced of aristocrats. He quarrelled still; 
he railed at everybody and everything; he dragged 
every paper he worked for into the turmoil. He 
attacked the Academy, and it is to their honor that 
they never retaliated, and that later his name was 
put up as a candidate for a vacancy. But the old 
warrior was loyal and stuck to his guns. “I am no 
candidate,” he insisted, “I am J. I am no clique, 
no company, no institution. I am myself, and I 
shall remain myself.” He wrote an offensive article 
against all feminine writers in general, and Madame 
GusTAvVE HALLER, HENRI GREVILLE, and CLAIRE DE 
CHANDENEUX in particular. He scored “ literature in 
petticoats ”: “ The superiority of woman,” he insisted, 
“ consists in charm, which is not literature, nor art, nor 
science.” He made an exception of his old friend 
KUGENIE D&E GUERIN just because she was no bas- 
bleue; “she had not vanity, nor education; nor any 
of the other monstrosities of this band of females 
of letters.” And the ladies took their revenge. They 
persuaded the Archbishop of Paris to pass an interdict 
upon poor BARBEY’s orthodox novel, The Married 
Priest, and, judging it merely from the title, to forbid 
its sale by all devout Catholics. 

He lived to be an old, a very old man, and his 
steps were dogged to the last by a swarming cortége 
of enemies, for the most part justly earned. But in 
part, surely some of his misfortunes came straight 
from the hand of destiny. It was not his fault that 


in 1830 he was terrifying in his modernity, his — 


atheism, his democracy, nor his fault that in 1880 
he was just as implacably an ardent Catholic and 
an aristocrat in a liberal world. He had the pro- 
foundest reverence for the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
His whole life was a work of art, and he was as 
romantic to the last as a hero just stepping out of 
a Batzac novel. Though fate was pretty hard on 
him, it can hardly be supposed but that he sincerely 
enjoyed a good deal of the play he was acting. De- 
spite his brilliancy, his verve and élan as a writer, 
his own life was his chef-d’euvre, and the matter 
upon which he expended most unremitting toil. 

BAUDELAIRE, whose character he attacked in a re- 
view in which he also proclaimed him a great poet, 
came to him saying, “Sir, you have attacked my 
character, and I am defenceless, for. if 1 invite you 
to a duel I put you, an ardent Catholic, in a delicate 
position, since you cannot fight.” “ Sir,” replied the 
old gentleman, “I have always set my passions be- 
fore my convictions, and I am entirely at your serv- 
ice.” 

He is gone now since some two decades ago, the 
picturesque old figure, with the crimson velvet 
redingote, the lace ties, the mousquetaire cuffs, and 
he left behind him a volume or two of terrible tales 
and twelve volumes of criticism, full, says one of his 
critics, of “ imprecations, execrations, and excom- 
munications.” But at the last he had really a si- 
lent cult somewhere in his soul; it was the love of 
the native land he had once repudiated, the family 
pieties he once scorned. His devotion to his brother, 
and his arduous work to win back a roof beneath 
which they two might end their days together, are 
of a sincerity to compel tears; though even then he 
kept up the play, and when the young writers who 
adored him called upon him at his poverty-stricken 
bare little apartment in the Rue Rousselot he would 
say: “Gentlemen, I must apologize. I have but just 
shipped my pictures and my furnishings to my coun- 
try place,” and in his journal he was saying, “ Not 
a grain of the dust of the earth do T own.” 

Is there not sincerity, too, in the tiny postscript 
to his last edition of the poem of his youth, “ Ama- 
idée”’? “When these pages were written the author 
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knew nothing of life. He was a soul drunk with 
books and dreams; he asked of the efforts of human 
pride what can only be done—he knows it now—by 
two little bits of wood—in the form of a cross.” 

“He revelled in sacrilege,’ writes:-M. ANATOLE 
FRANCE of him. “ And none of the faithful ever of- 
fended God with more zeal. No, do not shiver. This 
great blasphemer will be pardoned. For he retained, 
at bottom of his audacious impiety of a blended drum- 
major and romantic, a divine innocence, a holy can- 
dor which will be justified of the Eternal Wisdom. 

* Here,” St. Perer will say—‘ here is M. BARBEY 
p’AUREVILLY. He wished to have all the vices. But 
he couldn’t, because it is so difficult and requires so 
great a talent; he would have loved to cover him- 
self with crimes because they are so picturesque, but 
he remained one of the best fellows in the world and 
of a life almost monastic. He said very evil things 
at times; but he never believed them, and never made 
anybody else believe them. He was only making 
literature, and that fault is pardonable.” 





Personal 


VICTORIEN Sarpovu died in Paris, on November 8, 
the most successful of dramatists of his time, the 
most famous since IBSEN died, and in the particular 
of pecuniary appreciation probably the most fortunate 
that ever lived. He has been the inspiration and envy 
of American playwrights for the last forty years, and 
his plays have been a treasure house from which ideas 
and methods could be extracted by dramatic artisans 
who lacked invention, and had the longing to make 
successful plays without knowing how. Sarpov, un- 
questionably, was good at his job, and his great suc- 
cess at it brought him emoluments which amply justi- 
fied the opinion, so overwhelming current at tke 
present hour, that to run a successful play factory is 
a highly satisfactory employment for any writer. Be- 
sides getting very rich, SARDou acquired a full set of 
literary honors. He was a member of the Academy 
and of the Legion of Honor; he lived happily at home, 
being twice married; raised a family of children, and 
was as happy in his work as he was diligent in pur- 
suing it. Of the seventy-six years of his life the first 
twenty-eight were devoted to growing up, being edu- 
cated, and finding out that he wanted to write plays 
and how to do it. After his marriage, in 1858, to an 
intimate friend of the actress Dresazet, he began to 
get on, and thereafter, though many of his plays 
failed, a great number of others succeeded and brought 
him enormous rewards. Thedist of his principal 
plays, beginning with “A Scrap of Paper” in. 1860, 
comes down to 1907, and includes “ Divorce,” “ Fe- 
dora,” “ Theodora,” ‘“‘ La Tosca,” “Mme. Sans Géne,” 
and a dozen others that all American playgoers know. 
His picture is given on another page. 





At the Horse Show 


Let the motors puff and roar; 
Mr. Equus has the floor, 

For a time the Taxicab 

Wears a visage pale and drab, 
And the car of gasolene 

Hath an eye that’s full of green, 
For the Horse now hath his fling 
And a brief while rules as King. 


Come, my son, and view the Show; 
It will set your heart aglow. 

See that lady over there? 

That is Mrs. Vonderphayre. 

She’s the one you read about 

In the Sunday Morning Shout. 
Gave a ball last winter that 
Cost a million dollars flat. 


Just above her in the box 

Is Miss Polly Goldilox ; 

She’s the maiden that they say 
Is engaged to Marquis Gaie. 
When his uncle, Comte de Fluke, 
Dies, the Marquis will be Duke, 
So this lady that you see 

Some day will a duchess be. 


Then four boxes further yet 

Ts old Madame Hicks-Gillett; 
She’s been married fourteen ’‘ times 
Since she was Miss Daisy Grimes. 
Several seasons she has won 

Th’ Alimony Marathon— 

I am told she’s made a frieze 

In her boudoir of Decrees. 


Near the rail, upon the right, 
Talking to the girl in white, 
That is Bobby Lyffe, a chap 
Favored much in Fortune’s lap. 
She is Mrs. Bobby Lyffe— 

Right, my son, she is his wife. 
They meet only on and off— 
She’s for Bridge, and he’s for Go’f. 


Over there— What’s that you say? 

What is that across the way? 

What? Oh, that! The thing with ears, 
Thing that eats and snorts and rears? 
Glad you mentioned that, my son. 

May not see another one. 

Have to have him here, of course,— 

- He is what they call the Horse. 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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ALASKA—TEN YEARS AFTER 


HOW THE LURE OF GOLD HAS TRANSFORMED THE MINING CAMPS OF 1898 INTO POPULOUS COMMUNITIES 


Reindeer herd at Cape Prince of Wales bred from a few pairs brought recently from Siberia 


The steamship “‘ Whitehorse” pass- 
ing through Five Finger Rapids 


Copyright by F. H. Nowell 


Reindeer at John J. Sesnon Company's docks at Nome A family of Esquimaux living under a skin boat at Nome 
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AD SIN CyresNy r is not long since that a significant 
YE ELEN) spectacle presented itself opposite 
ah WW the Arlington Street Church in Bos- 

Nyy tou. It was that of a poor Italian 

pA) woman kneeling before the statue 

ite of William Ellery Channing. She 

34\) was looking for the image of a saint 
in a consecrated shrine, and if she 
found something of the sort it must 
be admitted that the saint was of a variety unknown 
in her native land. The circumstance would hardly 
be worth mentioning but for its relation to the fact 
that most visitors to Boston, and most newcomers 
who in the course of years grow to resemble Bos- 
tonians, are constantly looking for something to 
square with preconceived ideas. They frequently re- 
semble the Italian woman at least in thinking they 
find what they seek. 

Indeed, Boston has been for a long time so devout- 
ly conscious of itself, and so studiously considered by 
the rest. of the world, that a fairly definite conception 
of the place has come into existence. This conception, 
expressed from without, generally lacks that serious- 
ness with which a self-respecting community prefers 
to be regarded. Newspaper wits have long made us 
familiar with the spectacled child, the long-haired 
man, and the short-haired woman who are_ believed 
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suggestions, and: comments that I received were very 
amusing. 

“T was told that as soon as the train crossed the 
line into New England I shou!d hear very little Eng- 
lish, as almost everybody spoke Latin or Greek; the 
theatres presented only Greek plays, and nowadays 
Ibsen’s comedies; no smoking and no swearing were 
permitted in the streets; the men spoke English of 
the most British description, and wore their sheep- 
skin degrees from Harvard College instead of shirt 
fronts; little boys might be seen going through the 
streets in procession to present petitions to the Gov- 
ernor that school hours might be lengthened; at the 
principal clubs there were debates, three evenings in 
the week, on metaphysical subjects; several of the 
churches had women pastors, who wore ‘ bloomers’ in 
the pulpit; ‘at evening parties, after the discussion of 
a paper read by a Harvard professor, apollinaris and 
ice-cream were served, and at very swell houses ‘ club 
soda’; New York people only visited Boston when in 
deep mourning, since no entertainment there made 
such habiliments seem out of place.” 

This catalogue of Boston phenomena is reproduced 
at length because it fairly represents a wide-spread 
species of wit at the expense of the Yankee Athens. 
The writer goes on to justify himself by saying: “I 
believe it to be true that when any large number of 


people in any part of the world ac- , 


quire a reputation for eccentricity, 
even though humor has exaggerated 
that reputation, there is likely to 
be truth in the characterization.” 
Obviously this is only another way 





of pointing out the ancient relation 
between fire and smoke. The Bos- 








The booksellers’ shops surrounding the Exchange 


to represent Boston. In an editorial article-on “ Per- 
sonified Cities,” the New York Evening Post once re- 
marked: “ Boston is uncharitably cartooned as a 
meagre New England schoolma’am with corkscrew 
curls and a simper, very like Miss Democracy as repre- 
sented by Republican draughtsmen. It is evidently 
impossible to put on paper Koston’s own idea of Bos- 
ton, for the local cartoonists have not’ agreed on a 
figure typical of the Hub.” The filial Bostonian leaves 
it for outsiders to picture his mother city; and when 
they do it in words it is: generally after the fashion 
of the supposed traveller who wrote about “ Amer- 
ica and the Americans from the French Point of 
View ”: ; : 

*“ When T made it known to my New York friends,” 
he says, “ that I was soon to visit Boston, the advice, 





tonian unwilling to ask what set 
the fire going and what keeps it 





alive would be indeed uncandid. 
That the outsider finds in the 
aspect of Boston a constant element 
which provokes his curious regard, 
I am, through personal experience, 
t doubly persuaded; first, because it 
“— is not so very long since I was an 
outsider myself, and the memory 
of that time is vivid; second, be- 
cause several years ago, when I pub- 
lished a book about Boston, I 
noticed in the newspaper comments 
upon it from many American cities 
an almost unvarying impulse to ex- 
press opinions about Boston. 
Nearly every writer had views of 
which it was evidently a pleasure 
to deliver himself. There was 
amusement, there was admiration, 
there was annoyance. There were 
all sorts of states of mind mani- 
fested towards the place’ which is 
known as a state of mind itself. 
The very unanimity with which the 
reviewers seized upon that much- 
quoted phrase was _ illuminative. 
Many of them seemed to recognize 
in the New England city the cen- 
tral embodiment of what Mr. H. 
G. Wells has called “that Boston 
of the mind and heart that pervades 
American refinement and goes about 
the world.” Others wrote with a 
touch of the resentment natural to 











persons who find themselves cata- - 


logued, according to a Boston defini- 
tion which Dr. Crothers has been 
making familiar, as “ New-Yorkers 
and that kind of people.” One feels 
behind them the mighty chorus of 
“that kind of people” from which, 
for the moment, they were drawn for unimportant 
solos. The burden of the choral song is what concerns 
us at present. 

In order to become familiar with this song, I have 
for some time made it an amusement to note the ef- 
fect which Boston, as a total spectacle, has produced 
and is producing upon its spectators. Ih presenting 
the result of these observations I am but a reporter— 
indeed, a mere reporter of reports. If, therefore, there 
is any originality in the following pages it is the 
originality of others. . 

Of the choral song itself one must observe primarily 
that its central theme is the personal rather than the 
collective Boston: the Bostonian, and not the place 
of his abode merely as a place. If it has civic and 
historic glories, monuments, parks, and boulevards, so 
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have other cities. Its commercial activities and its 
racial problems are not unique. Its devious streets, 
you will say, are unique; yet they are not found, like 
some of the more personal attributes of Boston, to 
affect all visitors alike. A German traveller described 
them nearly fifty years ago as “crooked and angular 
—a perfect blessing in America, where they generally 
run with a despairing straightness, like our German 
everlasting poplar alleys.” Far more recently an 
American visitor has written in the familiar vein of 
jocosity? “When you mention this condition [of 
crooked streets] to a resident of Boston he merely 
remarks: ‘You should go to Marblehead. If they had 
this town in Marblehead they’d use it for a race- 
track.’”’ The German blesses, the fellow American 
scoffs, and the Bostonian receives the scoffing with 
a complacency which itself becomes a theme for mild 
innuendo. After all, it is the Bostonian, with a 
traditional attitude towards his own city and all 
the outland world, who ultimately fixes the attention 
—not the political, the commercial, the social, the 
learned, the philanthropic Bostonian—not the repre- 
sentative of any one of the interests which, to a 
greater or less degree, flourish in all civilized com- 
munities—but merely the personal, Bostonian, if one 
may so describe the separate incarnation of a local 
spirit. This person has become a typical figure. He 
stands for something which has by no means yet lost 
in influence what it has lost in proportional numbers. 
He is still the person who makeg-Boston what it is, 
and so clear a continuation of what it was. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth century travellers 
who recorded their impressions of Boston dealt large- 
ly with the outward appearance of the place, with the 
strictness of its Puritanism, and with other phases 
of local life which have long vanished. There were, 
however, observers like Edward Ward, who reported, 
in 1699, upon human characteristics. In the eyes 
of Ward hypocrisy was rampant. ‘“ The Inhabitants 
seem very Religious,” he wrote, “ showing many out- 
ward and visible Signs of an inward and Spiritual 
Grace: But tho’ they wear in their Faces the Inno- 
cence of Doves, you will find them in their Dealings as 
Subtile as Serpents. Interest is their Faith, Money 
their God, and Large Possessions the only Heaven they 
covet.” But Ward seems to have been something of 
a scandalmonger; at least such is the Boston belief. 
A little later (1719) came one Daniel Neal, who 
noted as a significant item the booksellers’ shops sur- 


‘rounding the Exchange, and the five printing-presses 


at work. A third traveller, named Bennett, visiting 
Boston in 1740, had an eye for social phenomena. 
a Notwithstanding plays and such like diversions do 
not obtain here,” he remarked, “they don’t seem to 
be dispirited or moped for want of them, for both: the 
ladies and gentlemen dress and appear as gay in com- 
mon as courtiers in England on a coronation or birth- 
day.” A Frenchman, J. P. Brissot de Warville, seems 
to have found, in 1788, an imperfect mingling of the 
utile and the dulce. “Let us not blame the Bos- 
tonians,” is his charitable comment; “they think of 
the useful before procuring to themselves the agree- 
able.” For the most part, it must be said, the observa- 
tions of these early days bore a relation to the Bos- 
ton of our own time even less close than that of the 
fragments here cited. 

It remained for a president of Yale College, Timothy 
Dwight, who visited Boston in 1796, and later revised 
the notes then made, to set down the facts which in 
large measure account for the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century Bostonian of the traditional type. 

-“The Bostonians, almost without an exception,” he 
wrote, “are derived from one country and a single 
stock. They are all descendants of Englishmen, and, 
of course, are united by all the great bonds of society 
—language, religion, government, manners, and inter- 
ests. You will easily believe, therefore, that they ex- 
hibit as much unity of character as can accord with 
the nature of free and civilized society. With a very 
small number of exceptions, they speak the English 
language in the English manner, are Protestants, hold 
the great principles of English liberty, are governed 
voluntarily by the English common law, and by 
statutes strongly resembling those of Great Britain, 
under a constitution essentially copied from the Brit- 
ish, and by courts in almost every respect the same. 
Their education also differs very little in the school, 
the shop, the counting-house, or the university. Al- 
though they are republicans, and generally Congre- 
gationalists, they are natively friends of good order 
and firm government, and feel the reputation of Old 
Massachusetts in much the same manner as an Eng- 
lishman feels the honor of Old England.” 

Here, surely, is set forth the origin of many of the 
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qualities for which the Bostonian is most praised and 
most’ blamed. Summarized still further, these quali- 
ties would be found to express a sort of British uni- 
formity of experience and bearing. They are precisely 
the qualities to be expected in the progenitors of a 
society of which it can be said—as a recent observer 
has remarked in private—that whereas in other 
American cities originality is a valuable social 
asset, here it is as nothing compared with the willing- 
ness and ability to conform to the standards of the 
lace. 

President Dwight noted some of the other charac- 
teristics of the little British community on American 
soil—that there a man “is known and is conscious 
that he is known,” that “one who is not believed to 
follow some useful business can scarcely acquire or 
retain even a decent reputation,” that the people of 
Boston are distinguished by “a character more re- 
sembling that of the Greeks than that of the Ro- 
mans,” and that “they are perfectly free from the 
multiform brogue which salutes the ears of a traveller 
in the cities of New York and Philadelphia. Their 
language,” he continues, “is probably superior in its 
purity. to that of the same classes in the city of Lon- 
don, as their education is much better.” 

All this is gratifying to local sentiment, and leavés 
the true Bostonian in a state of pleased surprise that 
any one from New Haven could display such penetra- 
tion. But what will he say to the expression of Miss 
Harriet Martineau, who came to America in 1837, 
and found what she sought, though not exactly where 
the ‘representative Bostonian of her day would have 
had her find it? Her sympathies were, of course, 
with the abolitionist and generally radical circles, 
and from their enclosures it was difficult, in 1837, 
to look upon “the first people” with sympathetic 
regard. 

“T was told a great deal,’ she wrote in her So- 
ciety in America, “ about the first people in Boston: 
which is, perhaps, as aristocratic, vain, and vulgar a 
city, as described by its own ‘first people,’ as any in 
the world. Happily, however, Boston has merits which 
these people know not of. I am far from thinking it, 
as they do, the most religious, the most enlightened, 
and the most virtuous city in the world. There are 
other cities in the United States which, on the whole, 
1 think more virtuous and more enlightened: but [ 
certainly am not aware of so large a number of pe- 
culiarly interesting and valuable persons living in 
near neighborhood anywhere else but in London. But 
it happens that these persons belong chiefly to the 
natural, very few to the conventional, aristocracy. 
They have little perceptible influence. Society does 
not seem to be much the better for them. They save 
their own souls; but, as regards society, the salt ap- 
pears to have lest its.savor. It is so sprinkled as 
not to season the body. With men and women enough 
on the spot to redeem society from false morals and 
empty religious profession, Boston is the headquarters 
of Cant. Notwithstanding its superior intelligence, its 
large provision of benevolent institutions, and its lib- 
eral hospitality, there is an extraordinary and most 
pernicious union, in more than a few scattered in- 
stances, of profligacy and the worst kind of infidelity 
with a strict religious profession and an outward 
demeanor of remarkable propriety. The profligacy 
and infidelity might, I fear, be found in all other 
cities on both sides the water; but nowhere, probably, 
in absolute co-existence with ostensible piety. This is 
not the connection in which to speak of the religious 
aspect of the matter; but, as regards the cant, I be- 
lieve that it ‘proceeds chiefly from the spirit of caste 
which flourishes in a society which on Sundays and 
holidays professes to have abjured it. It is true that 
the people- of New England have put away duelling; 
but the feelings which used to vent themselves by the 
practice of duelling are cherished by the members of 
the conventional aristocracy. This is revealed not 
only by the presence of cant, but by the confessions of 
some who are bold enough not to pretend to be either 
republicans or Christians. There are some few who 
openly desire a monarchy; and a few more who con- 
stantly insinuate the advantages of a monarchy and 
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‘color and sex in most other lati- 


- that “the golden calf they worship 
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the distastefulness of a republic. 
It is observable that such always 
argue on the supposition that if 
there were a monarchy they should 
be the aristocracy; a point in which 
I imagine they would find them- 
selves mistaken if so impossible an 
event could happen at all. This class, 
or coterie, is a very small one and 
not influential, though a gentleman 
of the kind once ventured to give 
utterance to his aspirations after 
monarchy in a Fourth-of-July ora- 
tion; and afterwards to print them. 
There is something venerable in his 
intrepidity at least. The reproach 
of cant does not attach to him.” 
Five years after Miss Martineau’s 
visit came Dickens, in 1842, and 
through his American Notes made 
known to the world the triumphs of 
Dr. Howe over the disabilities of 
Laura Bridgman. If the cant 
which so depressed Miss Martineau 
met his observation he must have 
turned his eyes away, for he seems 
to have had few but favorable im- 
pressions to record. He found the 
ladies “very beautiful—in face,” 
but neither better nor worse than 
Englishwomen in education. ‘“ Blue 
ladies there are in Boston,” he went 
on; “but, like philosophers of that 


tudes, they rather desire to be 
thought superior than to be so.” 
Like many another traveller before 
and since, he recognized the value of 
Harvard College as a near neighbor. 
“ There is no doubt,” he said, “ that 
much of the intellectual refinement 
and superiority of Boston is refer- 
able to the quiet influence of the 
University of Cambridge.” To the 
same propinquity he held it due 


at Boston is a pygmy compared with 
the giant effigies set up in other 
parts of that vast counting-house 
which lies beyond the Atlantic; and 
the almighty dollar sinks into 
something comparatively insignificant amidst a whole 
Pantheon of better gods.” 

Here Dickens touched the point upon which your 
true Bostonian is always glad to see a special em- 
phasis laid—his relative freedom from the domination 
of Mammon. His good repute in this matter must, on 
the fire-and-smoke theory, have some basis in fact. 
Yet the observers mention it with hardly greater 
frequency than another Boston characteristic — the 
willingness, nay, the desire, to submit to lectures. In 
the first year of the Civil War, Anthony Trollope, 
overflowing with an Englishman’s interest in the con- 
test between North and South, came to Boston and 
put himself thus upon record: “The men and women 
of Boston can no more do without their lectures than 
those of Paris can do without their theatres. It is 
the decorous diversion of the best ordered of her citi- 
zens. The fast young men go to clubs, and the fast 
young women to dances, as fast young men and 
women do in other places that are wicked; but lectur- 
ing is the favorite diversion of the steady-minded 
Bostonian.” To whatever degree this statement may 
have been truer to the conditions of 1861 than to those 
of the present time, a monthly bulletin of the lectures 
in Boston in any winter of the twentieth century so 
far will dissuade one from attempting to contradict 
the statement of Trollope. Yet we may remind our- 
selves that so representative a Bostonian as Dr. Hale 
is credited with the saying that “the only use a 
sensible man has for a lecture is to deliver it.” If 
this sets us thinking uncomfortably about the com- 
position of Boston audiences, let us also remember 
the number of lecturers at large in 
the community. 

The foreign observers of the nine- 
teenth century did not all see things 
so clearly as Dickens and Trollope. 
For penetration somewhat keener 
even than theirs we look to sympa- 
thetic American writers—not to Poe, 
Willis, and Cooper. In Cooper there 
is probably nothing quite so aston- 
ishing as the definition quoted by 
his biographer, Professor Louns- 
bury, from Grose’s Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue. Gouge is the word 
cited, and the meaning ascribed to 
it is “to squeeze out a man’s eye 
with the thumb—a cruel practice 
used by the Bostonians in America.” 
This is not far from the practice 
which a few unsympathetic Ameri- 
cans have employed towards Boston 
itself. Cooper and Poe, and Willis 
—in the gentler fashion which his 
nature necessitated—were of those 
who have demanded from Boston 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. For the opposite treatment 
the Bostonians turn to the novels of 
Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry James 
in their ascendant periods. In such 
books as The Rise of Silas Lapham 
and A Modern Instance Mr. Howells 
showed himself acutely alive to the 
possibilities of Boston as a_back- 
ground. It may be that Mr. James’s 
intenser interest in the personal as- 
pects of his characters kept him 
from generalizing quite as Mr. 
Howells did. about “the place in 
ara which they lived. Indeed, one sus- 

pects that Mr. Howells seldom 
apprehended the concrete Bostonian 
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so clearly as the abstract Boston. It is an ex- 
cellent thing, for example, which one of the charac- 
ters in A Modern Instance says of the place: “ It’s 
more authentic and individual, more municipal 
after the old pattern, than any other modern city. 
It gives its stamp, it characterizes. The Boston Irish- 
man, the Boston Jew, is a quite different Irishman 
or Jew from those of other places. Even Boston pro- 
vinciality is a precious testimony to the authoritative 
personality of the city. Cosmopolitanism is a modern 
vice, and we’re antique, we’re classic, in the other 
thing.” There is another effective bit of generalizing 
by the elder Corey, thus addressing his son in The Rise 
of Silas Lapham: “In fact, I am always saying that 
the Bostonian ought never to leave Boston. There 
he knows—and there only—that there can be no stand- 
ard but ours. But we are constantly going away, and 
coming back with our convictions shaken to their 
foundations. One man goes to England and returns 
with the conception of a grander social life; another 
comes home from Germany with the notion of a 
more searching intellectual activity; a fellow just 
back from Paris has the absurdest ideas of art and 
literature; and you revert to us from Texas, and tell 
us to our faces that we ought to try Papa Lapham 
by a jury of his peers. It ought to be stopped—it 
ought, really. The Bostonian who leaves Boston ought 
to be condemned to perpetual exile.” 

When Mr. James, only a few years ago, revisited 
Boston, and recorded what he saw and felt, it was 
chiefly as the “restless analyst’ comparing old im 
pressions with new. It was impossible for him to 
write, however, without making such memorable 
phrases as that in which the gilded dome of the State- 
house appears “fresh as a Christmas toy seen across 
the floor of a large salubrious nursery.” The value of 
his paper on Boston, however, is largely subjective 
and autobiographical. A similar value attaches to 
many of those recent remarks by Mr. H. G. Wells 
about Boston which the contributors to local news- 
papers insisted upon taking so seriously. In _ part 
they showed merely that Mr. Wells was expected to 
be impressed by things in Boston to which he never 
would have exposed himself in London. In other 
part, they reveal the effect produced by a saturated 
solution of a small, if rather intense, past upon a 
mind soaked, if one may so express it, in the future. 
Boston being Boston, and Mr. Wells being Mr. Wells, 
he could hardly avoid saying, “I remember Boston 
as a quiet effect, as something a little withdrawn, as 
a place standing aside from the throbbing interchange 
of East and West”; and again, “ There one finds the 
human mind... mysteriously enchanting and inef- 
fectual, so that having eyes it does not see, having 
powers it achieves nothing.” Still more fully he says: 
“T think, I say, that Boston commits the scholastic 
error and tries to remember too much, and has refined 
and studied and collected herself into a state of hope- 
less intellectual and esthetic repletion in consequence. 
In these matters there are limits. The finality of Bos- 
ton is a quantitative consequence. The capacity of 
Boston, it would seem, was just sufficient, but no more 
than sufficient, to comprehend the whole achievement 
of the human intellect up, let us say, to the year 1875 
A.D. Then an equilibrium was established. At or 
about that vear Boston filled up.” 

Not all the foreign visitors have brought so definite 
a personal equation as that of Mr. Wells into their 
Boston calculations. The spectacle of an unusual in- 
terest in the past seems, however, to have impressed 
other recent observers than Mr. Wells. The improb- 
able Frenchman ‘who noted the characteristics of 
America and the Americans says, with reference to 
Boston, that “the decayed gentlewoman who is con- 







































































































































“The decayed gentlewoman who is continually revealing to us her past” 


tinually revealing to us her past produces the effect 
upon her less sympathetic hearers of making them 
wish that decay were more rapid.” In a_ strange 
similarity of metaphor Mr. Charles Whibley has res 
marked that Boston * resembles an old man thinking 
of what. was, and turning over with careful hand the 
relics of days gone by.” But he also says: “ Culture 
has always been at once the boast and the reproach 
of Boston. A serious ancestry and the neighborhood 
of a university are enough to insure a grave devotion 
to the things of the spirit, and Boston has never found 
the quest of gold sufficient for its needs.” 

Che catalogue of British and other alien observations 
might be extended almost indefinitely. We must con- 
tent ourselves, however, with drawing upon the records 
of but one traveller more—Mr. John A. Hobson, who, 
realizing that he is dealing with “the Boston. of the 
few,” only one of many Bostons after all, writes with 
no little astuteness. ‘ Buoyant, practical, somewhat 
reckless in thought and feeling,” he declates, “ the 
normal American has habituated himself to regard the 
tostonian asa cold person of precise manners, carefully 
trimmed speech and ‘superior interests,’ cultivating 
‘notions,’ and out of sympathy with the rude success- 
ful hustle of American life. While Boston pretends 
to resent this attitude, it is really proud of the dis- 
tinction of being regarded as a chill upon the hot sur- 
face of American strenuosity and on its part adopts 
an attitude conformable to this pride.” In spite of 
all the limitations implied in this arraignment Mr. 
Hobson goes on to say: “ Though the most noted writers, 
artists, and musicians now seek more New York as a 
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residence, Boston, being a really fine 
organic city and not a mere gigan- 
tic huddle of apartment dwellings, 
still retains its position as the 
favorite home of a large number of 
well-to-do Americans who really con- 
cern themselves with things of the 
mind. It is probably true that Bos- 
ton remains to-day the most liber- 
ally cultured city of the Anglo- 
Saxon world.” 

The Boston newspapers are seldom 
a theme for praise from within or 
from without. All the more re- 
freshing, therefore, is this final bit 
from Mr. Hobson: “ There is no city 
which could support as a_ highly 
profitable property such a news- 
paper as the Hvening Transcript, 
with its not infrequent bulk of 
thirty-two pages of solid edifica- 
tien, the relief element of which is 
a page of heraldry in which the 
aristocrats of Massachusetts hunt 
their forebears.” To appreciate to 
the full the evening paper which has 
become “the respectable daily” of 
the ‘present generation is indeed to 
know Boston from within. No 
foreign observer, I believe, has yet 
recorded the purely Bostonian anec- 
dote of the two old ladies who meet 
at their boarding-house table with 
the eager inquiry from one to the 
other, “‘ Anybody nice died in the 
Transcript this evening?” 

In the newspapers of other Ameri- 
ean cities, Boston is a perennial 
subject for pleasantry. Their loyal 
service to the idea of Boston as a 
standing joke is, of course, respon- 
sible for the fact that so the city 
stands in the eyes of many who 
know her little or not at all. 
From far and near the humor- 
ists raise their voice. A St. 
Louis journalist, reviewing the book which first fixed 
my attention on the outsidé opinions of Boston, 
has recourse to the elder Henry James, and with mani- 
fest relish ascribes to him a description of the place 
where the inhabitants “simmered in their own fat 
and put a nice brown on each other.” From Chicago 
comes an editorial article on “ Melancholia in Bos- 
ton,” occasioned by a statement in the 7'ranscript that 
“it is time for Boston to be taken seriously again,” 
and assuring us that “ in due time Boston will be taken 
as seriously as it takes its rubber- plants and_ its 
leguminous diet and other peculiarities.” A New 
York paper, not the Sun and not on April first, de- 
scribes the finding of a Boston man’s green bag in 
the Grand Central Station, and catalogues the sup- 
posedly. characteristic articles it contained. There 
were twenty-two of them in all, the first two being 
“one small model of E. Atkinson’s patent cooker ” and 
“one copy of the Atlantic Monthly”; the last two, 
“one introduction to Henry James fiction” and “ one 
box medicated cigarettes marked ‘for asthma.’” The 
Sun itself—who shall not say with a shrewd eye to 
increasing its Boston circulation?—takes and gives a 
peculiar énjoyment in its frequent dealings with a 
famous military company, and with every assailable 
institution and trait of Boston. “ Ever-delightful 
Boston,” it eries, “so sure of its excellence in little 
things as well as in great, superior in all, and so art- 
lessly pleased with its destiny in being better than 
other cities are!” And again: “ Everybody of the 
wicked loves to gibe at Boston, not because she is so 
admirably sufficient to herself—larger cities are more 


largely so---but because a small but determined class 
of her citizens has the means and leisure to have no 
other business than to mind that of the rest of the 
world.” It is hardly to be wondered that a company 
of New-Yorkers once dining in Boston found them- 
selves addressed as follows: 


“Oh, gentlemen, when back you go 
To your immense metropolis 
And wonder what has quenched the glow 
On Culture’s pale Acropolis, 
Remember, Boston’s overdone,— 
Scorched by the burning New York Sun.” 


It is perhaps to the credit of the Bostonian that 
he is amused by good jokes at his own expense—even 
by that recent and widely quoted saying from without 
that you can always tell a Boston man, but you can- 
not tell him much. He goes so far as to frame defini- 
tions of himself-—or his neighbor. According to one, 
the true Bostonian is a man who instinctively knows 
the shortest path to a given point across the Common; 
according to another, he must possess at least an 
Atheneum share, a charge account at Hovey’s, and a 
purpose in life. He realizes, moreover, the truth of 
some of the accusations against him. He is aware 
of the dangers lying for many of those who most 
conspicuously represent his city, in that something too 
much of the sheltered, the academic, and the critical 
which are the misfortune of the too fortunate. He is 
conscious, when circumstances bring him into contact 
with persons from other places, that their interests 
are often less strictly local than his own; that in the 
allotment of provinciality—which, after all, is the 
most widely distributed single attribute of communi- 
ties—he may have received more than his share. As 
he is modest—-and proverbially has his reserves—he 
waits for others to specify the qualities which offset 
these shortcomings. In his inmost heart he may hope 
to be found worthy of a phrase from a Copps Hill 
epitaph describing an eighteenth-century Bostonian 
as “a despiser of sorry persons and little actions.” 

If the careful student of Boston should undertake 
to reconstruct from the recorded impressions of ob- 
servant visitors and critics an imaginary city, it must 
be said that nearly all the counterparts of the actual 
city would be found among his materials. -He would 
probably discover that some of the materials are pro- 
vided in excess and others insufficiently. The nature 
of most of them could be summarized by a further 
condensation of the reports here brought together. 
Such a summary might be desirable were this a more 
extensive compilation. As it is, there is need only to 
add a single consideration for the reconstructive stu- 


dent who, for one reason or another, may not pursue, 


his studies on the spot. The possibility of scrutinizing 
the “typical Bostonian ”—the man who has created 
tle impression which the word “ Boston” brings to 
mind—is a diminishing possibility. This person, mov- 
ing daily farther from the Fast, is fading by degrees 
into the light of common day. For.the sake of fifty 
righteous men, Abraham persuaded the Lord to spare 
the city of Sodom, and with an admirable process of 
“jewing down” brought the number through forty- 
five, forty, thirty, and twenty—-finally to ten. The 
submerging wave of modern conditions has not yet 
brought the number of typical Bostonians so low as 
the highest on which the bargain for Sodom was 
struck. But it will roll onward; fifty will be reached, 
and possibly by dreadful degrees even ten. Lower 
than that the imagination refuses to go, and if it 
must go so far there wil be comfort in the knowl- 
edge that ten complete Bostonians will be enough 
to preserve for their city something of its ancient 
quality. 

Alas! that, even for purposes of metaphor, the best 
and the worst cities in the history of the world must 
be named in a: single breath! 
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Miss Benton christening the ship 
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The great ship afloat 


The “ North Dakota,” which will carry ten 12-inch guns, leaving the ways at Quincy, Mass., on November 10 
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What Mechanical Flight Means to an Army 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS WERE MADE TO A CORRESPONDENT OF “HARPER’S WEEKL 


” BY MAJOR GEORGE 0. 


SQUIER, U.S.A., WHO WAS IN CHARGE OF THE ARMY’S RECENT OFFICIAL AIR-SHIP TRIALS AT FORT MYER, VIRGINIA 


Major Squier may be considered one of the leading 
authorities on the subject of aerial navigation: He 
was instrumental in preparing the specifications by 
which the merits of the various flying-machines were 
determined, and has had general charge of the branch 
of the United States Signal Service conducting the ea- 
periments in mechanical flight. Major Squier is an 
experienced aeronaut, having madé ascents in the 
ordinary type of war balloon, the dirigible, and the 
Wright aeroplane. 




















Orville Wright’s first ascent with a passenger 
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CHANICAL flight is no longer theory, 
“i but fact. This has been fully verified 
“ii by the tests which have been made by 


fi the United States government, both of 











ad machines heavier-than-air and of those 
PPO lighter-than-air. Their performances dur- 


ing trials at the Fort Myer aeronautical grounds 
show that both types may be considered practical. 

In arranging the trials, efforts were made to have 
the machines fulfil all the necessary requirements. It 
was provided that the aeroplanes should carry two 
persons having a combined weight of about 350 
pounds, and attain a speed of at least forty miles 
an hour in still air. Any developing less than thirty- 
six miles an hour was to be rejected. 

The speed accomplished during the trial flight was 
determined by taking an average of the time over a 
measured course of more than five miles against and 
with the wind. This test was subject to such addi- 
tional details as the chief signal-officer of the army 
might ‘prescribe at the time. Before acceptance a 
trial endurance flight was required of at least one 
hour, during which time the flying-machine had to 
remain continuously in the air without landing. It 
was then to return to the starting- 
point and land without any damage 
that would prevent it immediately 


All doubts as to the stability of the aeroplane have 
been removed by the way in which it was maneuvred 
in the preliminary trials. It can be maintained in 
the proper position when the wind is blowing at a 
comparatively high rate of speed, since its design and 
steering-gear are capable of counteracting the effects 
of the air current. There is little danger of careen- 
ing or overturning if the machine is guided correctly 
by the aviator. 

The possibilities of the heavier-than-air machine 
are worthy of note, as they show that it may be de- 
veloped as the scientific study of it is pursued and 
new ideas are advanced. We are familiar with the 
progress made in the construction of the bicycle and 
automobile. The progress of the aeroplane may be 
somewhat similar. The type of motor of the lighter 
auto seems as well adapted as any to aerial move- 
ment at present, while gasoline is the most suitable 
liquid fuel. The motor and fuel equipment are two 

















Soldiers at drill with a dirigible war balloon 


factors whose further improvement is only a matter 
of time. 

This brings us to a consideration of the practical 
value of the aeroplane—for instance, in the military 
service. For scouting purposes it would be of the 
utmost importance. Readily developing speed of forty 
or more miles an hour, and capable of remaining in 
the air four or five hours, by its means a thorough 
and complete reconnaissance of the strength and posi- 
tion of the enemy could be made by the aeroplane 
observers, who would be in a position to note the line 
of defence and the position of every piece of artillery. 
Data could in this way be obtained for maps which 


would be of the greatest value for strategie pur- 
poses. 

As a means of communication between one com- 
mander and another, as a messenger for transmitting 
orders and instructions, the aeroplane would prove not 
merely useful but essential. Should the commander- 
in-chief, for further illustration, desire to confer with 
some subordinate, perhaps a half-day’s ride by high- 
way, he could be taken to the latter’s headquarters 
in a fraction of the time needed to reach it by other 




















An army dirigible in a practice flight 


methods. It is needless to say that here is an in- 
stance when the machine might be of vital importance 
as a time-saver, to say nothing of the results to be 
obtained with it in scouting. 
While this discussion may seem to be dealing with 
a situation far advanced in the future, what the 
heavier-than-air machine has already accomplished 
convinces us that the prediction of its possible service 
is not in the least exaggerated. But the model which 
is lighter than air has proved that it is also a neces- 
sity in modern military equipment. Even the war 
balloon without propelling mechanism, save the wind, 
sustained entirely by gases, has served its purposes; 
but in the dirigible type we have a model which can 
ascend so far into the atmosphere that it can take 
advantage of the various air-currents to increase its 
motor-created speed, while its every movement is 
under control of the aeronaut. He can maintain it 
nearly stationary over an enemy’s camp or battle line 
for the officer to observe every important detail and, 
if desired, to photograph the vista. With its aid a 
line of march can be followed and the movements of 
an army observed perhaps for days; yet, when it is 
necessary to report at headquarters, a few hours only 
may be needed to cover the hundred 
miles and deliver the information. 
Such is the speed that may be ob- 





starting upon another flight. During 
this trial flight of one hour it had to 
be steered in all directions without 
difficulty and at all times be under 
perfect control and equilibrium. 

The aeroplane, such as that de- 
signed by the’ Wright brothers, repre- 
sents one type of the successful 
heavier-than-air machine, while the 
dirigible air-ship of the Baldwin pat- 
tern has demonstrated in mechanical 
flight the value of the machine lighter- 
than-air. The two types differ widely, 
and each can be utilized for such indi- 
vidual purposes that both the aero- 
plane and the dirigible balloon are of 
the highest importance to our mili- 
tary service, not considering their 
general utility and value from other 
standpoints. . 

The aeroplane with which Mr. 
Wright made his ‘successful flights 
was. of course, the result of years of 
study and effort. It. may be con- 
sidered remarkably well designed and 
well constructed, but the future is 
likely 40 see this model greatly im- 
proved, capable of attaining increased 
speed and of sustaining greater 
weight. It is simply a question now 
of design and construction, for, as 
stated. the practicability of mechani- 








tained with the present type of the 
lighter-than-air machine. So it has a 
part in the service just as important 
as the other type. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the 
superiority of the dirigible over the 
ordinary spherical gas balloon. Trials 
abroad as well as in this country 
have shown its efficiency. Marked im- 
provements have been made in con- 
struction and design of the bag 
merely. We now use material for 
covering the bag consisting of a com- 
position which is far more durable 
and impervious than formerly in with- 
standing the effect of the elements. 
The cigar shape affords less head- 
resistance to air-pressure compared 
with the spheroid, and this gives the 
newer type a greater velocity when 
the motor is in operation. As to con- 
trol, the system used in the modern 
design guides the movements per- 
fectly, and manceuvres can be executed 
in a radius without difficulty. This 
lighter-than-air machine can be built 

* on a very large scale, with capacity 
for carrying explosives as well as pas- 
sengers., 

It may seem incredible to one un- 
familiar with what has been accom- 
plished in mechanical flight that we 








cal flight has been proven, and it only 
remains for the inventor to increase 
the efficiency of the machine. 


Preparing to ascend in a military balloon 
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are on the era of a revolution in 
travel, but this is a fact which has 
been demonstrated beyond question. 
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The machinery of the Baldwin air-ship which will be used for army purposes 

















A photograph of the country beneath taken from a military balloon 


The successful construction of these lighter-and-heav- 
ier-than-air machines marks the beginning of an 
industrial activity which will give inventors such an 
opportunity to show their ability as has been afforded 
in the creation of the automobile and craft for water 
navigation. The air has long been a subject of in- 
vestigation, and much information has recently been 
added to our knowledge about it, but, as I have inti- 
mated, the dirigible and aeroplane will be of much 
value to science in further increasing what we know at 
present about this great region through which man 
can actually move as he moves on land and water. To 
what extent aerial journeys are possible can only be 
imagined at the present time; but we have reached 
the point where we have the means of making them, 
and the length appears to be controlled only by the 
supply of liquid fuel which can be carried, and, in the 
lighter-than-air machines, by the dimensions of the 
bag. 

By the mechanically controlled and driven machine, 
we are given an opportunity to utilize air strata far 
more than when merely drifting in the balloon. Here, 
again, we will be able to obtain data about the velocity 
and direction of the many air currents. The voyager 
above can take advantage of the currents to increase 
his speed and to shorten the route to his destination, 
just as the mariner uses the ocean currents for the 
same purpose. Consequently, this era in mechanical 
flight will form another source of recreation and of 
pleasure, while the air may be used for business jour- 
neys as well as pleasure. The aeroplane can be con- 
structed simply. One will be abie in the future to 
obtain a model at such a small expense that it may 
be utilized for going here and there like a motor-car, 
but on a highway that is always in order, and where 
est limit of speed is only limited by the power of the 
motor. 





What’s Wrong on 


the Farm? 


HOW THE CENTRAL WEST VIEWS THE QUESTION WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S COMMISSION IS INVESTIGATING 


MS N the past two months more than one 
ee hundred farmers, representative of the 
A} whole class, in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 

a braska, and Oklahoma, have answered the 
question, “ What’s Wrong on the Farm?” 

At first this evidence of public interest 
in farm families was disconcerting, and sometimes it 
was resented; but in the majority of cases the answers 
showed that the farmers had given little thought to the 
future of an industry upon which the life of the whole 
nation and the world depends. Now, since the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate farm con- 
ditions, hardly any other topic is discussed in rural 
communities. Heretofore it had received no attention, 
except, perhaps, when some father wondered why his 
boy or his girl had run away. 

Many farmers say their children left them when 
they “came of age,” and others admit that they have 
been unable to keep them until they were that old. 
Edueation, it was declared, in practically every case 
had produced the change, the determination to get 
into another walk of life. Dozens of farmers say their 
chief mistake was in not giving their boys a share 
in the returns, a chance to save a little money so that 
they might have something to start with at twenty- 
one, 

All these fathers had in mind, certainly, the fact 
that when they had left the scene of their labors 
the farm would go to the boys. But this, it was just 
as certain, did not satisfy the boys. Twenty-two 
farmers in four counties ef central Kansas admitted 
that they never had allowed their sons to have any 
pocket-money, and that. they had run away between 
the ages of fourteen and ‘seventeen. Thirty - three 
farmers lived so far from towns, in fertile parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, that their families had no 
chance to go to chureh, the most exciting diversion 
usually presented, except about once a month when a 
circuit preacher came along with a doctrinal discussion 
or a theological exposition that promptly put them all 
to sleep. The mother of one family of fifteen had never 
had time to be lonesome, she said; never had time to 
read the magazines or the papers that were received 
regularly; never had time to do anything except work 
and take care of the babies and go to bed. She was al- 








ways ready to go to bed, she said, and usually she was 





By Charles Dillon 


“But I’m not dis- 


tired, especially in harvest-time. 
“T’m not lone- 


contented,” she said, in a thin voice. 
some. But the children complain.” 

Everywhere practically the same reply was heard, 
“The boys and the girls complain.” The spirit of 
unrest manifested itself, usually, when the children 
were in high school. It was developed most strong- 
ly in the State universities and the colleges. “Un- 
til they: begin to see how others live away from the 
farms they’re satisfied,” a farmer said. “If they get 
two years in an agricultural college they come home 
changed, with new notions; they want to put in new 
ideas of farming; they want all sorts of labor-saving 
machinery; they want books and papers; they want 
to quit work at sunset or sooner; they want to go 
to town every day. We either have to give them what 
they want or they leave. Young folks are not what 
they used to be.” 

“ Doesn’t that apply chiefly to the boys?” was sug- 
gested. “Have you found any labor-saving devices to 
help the women in their work?” 

“No,” he admitted. “I guess they’re doing their 
work about as they always did it. I believe that 
much of the trouble is caused on farms by the lack 
of proper system, too many hours of labor. After 
one of my girls ran away and became a stenographer 
we put in a schedule here. We go to supper now at 
six o’clock and do the chores afterward. In that way 
the women can clear up things by seven o’clock. For 
many years we didn’t get our chores done until nine 
o’clock, and often it was an hour later. We'd work 
in the fields till the last minute, and that kept supper 
waiting. I’ve seen the time, often, when we didn’t 
eat till nearly nine o’clock. That was what drove the 
girl away. Two of my boys left me, too, but I caught 
them at Chicago, and they came back on the promise 
of an allowance. I’d never let them have any money. 
I made an agreement with them, and now they share 
in the profits after the home expenses are paid.” 

One farmer had been in constant warfare with his 
sons because of what they openly called his “ skin- 
flint” methods. All the boys old enough had been 
schooled, and three had been in the State agricultural 
college. They said, frankly, that they would not re- 
main on the farm unless their father would consent 
to have it run on new lines. The apple orchard on 
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this place had not been pruned for years. The trees 
were producing small, poor-class fruit, and the branches 
were badly broken and run together. Such an orchard 
would be a crime in California. 

Agricultural colleges and farmers’ institutes are 
exerting a very important influence in making farm 
life more ettractive for boys and girls. In the first 
they learn, or should learn, new methods of farming, 
all tending to increased yield and less labor by the 
application of intelligence. The girls get competent 
instruction in domestic science, and are trained to 
think of farming and farm life as desirable and dig- 
nified. 

The telephone, the rural free delivery of mail, and 
other innovations have done much to improve farm- 
life conditions, but the desired point still is far dis- 
tant in many communities. Farmers have kept their 
families in poorly constructed houses that have no 
conveniences; they have isolated them from their fel- 
lows; they have worked them too hard; then the boys 
go to the cities to be mechanics or clerks or doctors; 
the girls study to be teachers or stenographers or 
clerks. Their early environments have been such 
that they do not care to marry farmers, for that, as 
a farm girl said, would be stepping from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

In several farm families daughters returning from 
high schools or colleges or State universities have 
taken over the management of the household until 
they have taught their mothers the importance of sys- 
tem. Boys or young men have done the same for their 
fathers, with the result that life is made easier and 
pleasanter on the farm. “I see no reason to conduct 
farming differently from any other business,” said one 
young graduate from a farming institute. “Farming 
in the future is to be a business and not a drudgery 
for men and women. There’s no reason for working 
eighteen hours a day on a farm unless the weather 
threatens the hay of something else that has been 
cut and is on the ground. It’s all foolishness to get 
up at. four o’clock and work till ten at night. No 
other class on earth does it. Work in the fields should 
begin at seven o’clock and cease at six. A farmer 
owes that much consideration to his horses or mulos. 
Certainly his wife ought to stand an equal show with 
the brutes, but she doesn’t always get it.” 
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x teresting figures in British public 


life. Only a few years ago England 
rang with the terror of his name. 
To-day moderate men give thanks 
¢ that so steady and conservative a 
) man should be at the head of the 
<A) Local Government Board. Less 
than two decades ago he stood in 
the public mind for all that was incendiary, visionary, 
and revolutionary. To-day men look upon him as a 
firm brake on the runaway coach of Labor. He is 
the first working-man to reach cabinet rank in Eng- 
land. He used to be the idol of his class; he is now 
regarded by a large section of it with an almost 
venomous distrust. The Labor M.P.’s in the House 
of Commons tilt at no one as they tilt at John Burns. 
Advanced ‘Radical organs, like the Nation, attack 
him as an obstacle to social reform. Sober journals, 
like the Spectaior, applaud and support him as a 
bulwark against Socialism. Very much the same 
transformation came over the position of M. Millerand 
when he accepted a post in M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
ministry. His ex-colleagues of the Socialist party 
promptly turned against him, denounced him as a 
renegade, and did all they could to obstruct his policy ; 
while the French middle classes, by the force of re- 
flex action, rallied round the man they had previously 
abhorred. Nothing in the House of Commons offers 
better sport than an encounter between John Burns 
and the members of the Labor party. They fling his 
old speeches in his face; they brand him as a traitor; 
they fulminate with passionate extravagance against 
the conduct of his office. And John Burns meets 
them and handles them without gloves. He loves a 
fight. Nothing pleases him better than to fall upon 
some pet project of the Labor men and tear it to 
pieces. He is at his best when hitting his hardest, 
and by a happy instinct for the picturesque he al- 
ways seems to reserve his most formidable blows for 
the members of the party from which he graduated. 
He fairly stamps upon them. Confident, ruthless, 
supremely self-reliant, a master of the pithy phrase 
and a born fighter, there are few in the House or out 
of it who can hold their own with John Burns in the 
rough and tumble of debate. 

His career has béen one of storm and toil. He be- 
gan life as a machinist on seventy-five cents a week, 
a fatherless boy with his mother dependent upon him. 
It must have been the Scotch blood in him that made 
him so passionate to educate himself. The passion 
has lasted. There are few men in England with a 
larger or a more thoroughly digested library on social 
and economic questions; there is no man in England 
who has studied the lives of the poor at such close 
range or with a more understanding sympathy. His 
little home in Battersea is a book-shop from top to 
bottom, and its owner has not only read but mastered 
its contents. His information is always on tap. Like 
Blaine and Cobden, he can draw upon all he has read 
and seen and learned for instantaneous service. Even 
before he was twenty he had made himself known as 
a stump orator on Clapham Common and a pungent 
letter-writer to the local papers. The economics of 
poverty, problems of housing, the workings of the 
poor-law, the causes and cure of unemployment, the 
organization of industry—-he took to such topics as 
readily as most boys of his age and class take to foot- 
ball and betting. He grappled with Adam Smith, 
with Mill, with Karl Marx, and came to call himself 
a Socialist. For a year he went to one of the British 
possessions on the west coast of Africa as a working 
engineer, and toured through Europe on his way back, 
supporting himself as best he might, seeing and ob- 
serving for himself. In London’ he settled down again 
to his trade and the hardly less congenial business of 
social agitation. His speeches twenty-five years ago 
had much the same qualities as they have to-day. He 
was always ready, incisive, with a vast command of 
popular raillery. But there was a ferocity about him 
in those days, the early days of the new Labor move- 
ment, that he has since outgrown—a bitterness, a 
spirit of class hatred, a visionary vindictiveness. [ 
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YOHN BURNS is one of the most in- - 


Remarkable John Burns 


By Sydney Brooks 


do not wonder his employers found him an awkward 
ran to have in their works. At any rate, they dis- 
charged him; not for slackness or inefliciency—John 
Burns was as competent as he was industrious in his 
trade—but because they did not care to have an active 
propagandist of Socialism and discontent on their pay- 
Tolls. Flung into the ranks of the unemployed and 
boycotted by the ring of employers, John Burns threw 
himself into the work of agitation. He was the first 
man to-realize that the working classes, having a 
majority of the votes, needed only cohesion, unity, and 
organization to seize the local, and possibly the na- 
tional, government for themselves. He made himself 
known all over London as the leader of the unem- 
ployed, “the man with the red flag.” In 1885 and 
1886 he was repeatedly arrested for obstructing the 
traffic by-street-corner meetings and for inciting to 
riot. In 1887 he was actually imprisoned for six 
weeks. ‘That was at the time of the Trafalgar Square 
riots. For ‘all well-to-do people his name became 
synonymous with anarchy and spoliation, though 
Burns, as a matter of fact, never preached violence, 
and always urged upon his followers the necessity of 
obeying the laws, and always sought reform by peace- 
ful routes. The police thoroughly understood ‘this. 
At the time of the great dock strike of 1889, when 
seven thousand semi-starving and wholly desperate 
men on their way to Trafalgar Square were stopped 
by the police, and when a bloody tumult seemed in- 
ewtable, it was to John Burns that Scotland Yard 
turned for a way out of the impasse, and it was only 
when he agreed to take charge of .the demonstration 
that it was allowed to proceed. 

A few months before this Burns had begun his 
legislative and administrative career as a member of 
the first London County Council. He was the only 
Labor representative on the body, and his experience, 
sanity, and good humor quickly made themselves felt. 
It was mainly on his initiative that the Council recog- 
nized a minimum living wage for its employees, in- 
serted a fair-wages clause in all its contracts—a clause 
that over three hundred bodies in the kingdom have 
since adopted—and began the execution of its own 
undertakings itself, employing, that is, its own labor 
instead .of entrusting the work to outside contractors. 
John Burns proved himself an indefatigable Coun- 
cillor. There was not a branch of its operations that 
he did not personally inspect and inquire into. Parks, 
drainage-works, and lunatic asylums, for instance, 
found him a constant and pertinacious visitor and 
investigator. It was never enough for him merely to 
vote in Council that so much money should be spent 
in such and such a way. He would always find time 
to see with his own eyes how it was being spent, how 
the work was progressing, and how the laborers to 
whom it was entrusted fared. The erection of ar- 
tisans’ dwellings, municipal tramways, the equaliza- 
tion of London rates, the public control of the water 
and gas supplies, the purification of the Thames, ef- 
ficient sanitary inspection, the provision of useful 
work for the unemployed, and the introduction of 
trade-union hours and wages were the chief items on 
his programme. Two-thirds of them have already 
been realized, and I think the London County Coun- 
cil may now fairly claim to be a model employer. 
When he entered Parliament, in 1892, John Burns 
found work of the same kind waiting to be done and 
on a far greater scale. He gained the ear of the 
House at once—first, because he never spoke without 
having something to say; and secondly, because the 
breezy, vigorous confidence of the man, his sincerity 
and enthusiasm, made indifference impossible; and 
thirdly, because on many subjects he probably knew 
more at first hand than all the rest of the House put 
together. Such subjects as the regulation of danger- 
ous trades, the administration and amendment of the 
Factory and Employers’ Liability Acts, the care of 
infant life, the employment of women and children, 
the conditions of labor in the government establish- 
ments, the prevention of accidents in mines and on 
railroads—everything, in short, that concerned the 
well-being and interests of the working classes— 
found John Burns equipped at every point. “ The 
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day of the agitator,’ he said a few years ago, “ is 
passing, and the day of the administrator is coming.” 
He has proved himself an enlivening and effective 
force in both réles; and a good deal of the social 
and industrial legislation of the past fifteen years 
bears the mark of his influence. You would have to 
search long and deep to come across another M.P. 
whose career in the House has been so demonstrably 
useful and constructive. 

To look down from one of the galleries on John 
Burns sitting on the Treasury bench is to see appar- 
ently an old man. The hair is almost snow white; 
the forehead pale, spreading, and deeply lined; his 
movements as he adjusts his eye-glasses and reads 
over his official papers are leisurely and might even 
seem fatigued. But wait a moment. Wait till he lifts 
his face and you catch a glimpse of his great, brown, 
clear, burning eyes. Or wait till he rises to address 
the House, electrical alertness speaking from every 
gesture, from the very poise of the body, power and 
passion in his voice, his whole bearing eager, defiant, 
welcoming the combat. Or see him again on the 
Terrace outside—a thick, square man, in a blue reefer 
suit, his head thrown massively back, tramping up 
and down with free and swinging stride. You would 
not then think him old. Still less would you think 
so if you walked with him through the streets or 
parks, among his own people, giving and exchanging 
salutations, patting a youngster on the head, helping 
to fish out a ball that has fallen into the Serpentine, 
showing a boy how to handle a cricket, bat, skipping 
over the ropes with the girls, congratulating the 
mothers, jesting with the policemen, the very picture 
of zest, health, and jollity. The workmen know. him 
and love him. They recognize in him the biggest man 
that their class in England has yet produced. And 
John Burns knows them and loves- them in return, 
and uses both his knowledge and his affection to re- 
buke, chastise- them, and make them elevate them- 
selves. Himself a non-smoker and a total abstainer, 
he never shirks from rubbing in his conviction that 
there is little the government can do for the working- 
man compared with what the working-man can do 
for himself. No man has spoken out more strongly 
against drink and betting. No man has insisted more 
trenchantly that social and industrial reform must 
begin with the individual. 

It is here where he parts company with Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his followers. They are Socialists, look 
to the state for everything, proclaim it as a natural 
right of every man to have remunerative work foun | 
for him, and are swiftly, as it seems to me, rousing 
the laboring classes to a very ugly mood. John Burns 
hates nothing so much as the thought of the English 
working-man becoming a prey to that cringing, shirk- 
ing pauperization which Keir Hardie holds out as the 
highest social ideal. John Burns wishes to see the 
working-man brave, upright, and, above all, inde- 
pendent. From the very first he has had the pro- 
foundest contempt for the charity-mongers, vicarious 
philanthropists whose policy of spoon-feeding the un- 
employed ends, as he says, “in the demoralization of 
the donors and the degradation of the recipient.” 
The conflict between himself and Keir Hardie is bitter 
and fundamental, and which of the two reaily repre- 
sents the English working-man of to-day I should 
find it hard to determine. Some one has epitomized 
the nature of that conflict with a skill beyond my 
reach. On the one side is John Burns, “a working- 
class mind, with amazing grip and power, that has 
awakened to the case for modern society.” On the 
other side is “ the new wave of crusaders, aflame with 
the case against it.” And these crusaders “ storm 
across the weak and flimsy defences of a self-doubting 
middle class—they capture the sentimentalists and 
philanthropists—they even recruit from igndérant, easy- 
going landlords and aristocrats—and then they find 
themselves, just in the gate of the innermost citadel, 
faced by a man of their own build and class! <A 
Berserker man, fed with their own giant food,, fighting 
with their own weapons, knowing their own strategy, 
A situation ap- 
palling, dramatic, terribly perilous.” 





Thanksgiving Day 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


OR summer rain, and winter’s sun, 
For autumn breezes crisp and sweet, 
_ For labors doing, to be done, 
' And labors all complete; 
For April, May, and lovely June, 
For bud, and bird, and berried vine, 
For joys of morning, night, and noon, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 





For loving friends on every side, 
For country, and for liberty, 
For all the blessed Heavens wide, 

And for the sounding sea; 
For mountains, valleys, forests deep, 
For maple, oak, and lofty pine, 
For rivers on their seaward sweep, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 
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For light and air, for sun and shade, 
For children merry, and for cheer, 
For music, and the glad, parade 
Of blessings through the year; 

For all the fruitful earth’s increase, 
For home, and life, and love divine, 
For hope, and faith, and perfect peace, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 
























































































































FROM THE SPANISH STAGE TO AN INDIAN PALACE 


THE BEAUTIFUL RANEE OF KAPURTHALA, WHOSE MARRIAGE TO THE MAHARAJAH WAS CELEBRATED 
THIS YEAR, WAS FORMERLY A DISTINGUISHED SPANISH DANCER, SENORITA DELGADO, OF MALAGA 
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The Romance of an Ancient Town 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND, BEGINS THIS WEEK THE CELEBRATION OF 
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LUCERO] NNAPOLIS, the capital of Mary- 
Peay) land and the seat a the United 
% Qu States Naval Academy, is cele- 
brating its two-hundredth _ birth- 
day. While Annapolis in only two 
ss short centuries old, according to 
NINES charter, the history of the town 

PNAS goes back more than half a cen- 
tury beyond the granting of the 
charter by Queen Anne. It was the first settlement 
of any size in Maryland. Many years before a white 
man set foot at the head of the Patapsco River, where 
the city of Baltimore now makes a semicircle that is 
twenty miles from point to point, Annapolis was a 
thriving town. 

In 1649 a band of Puritans—political and religious 
refugees from Virginia—came over into Maryland and 
settled near the mouth of the Severn River, which 
actually is not a river at all, but an arm of the 
Chesapeake Bay. They called the settlement the 
Town of Providence. A year later the provincial 
Assembly, which met at St. Mary’s, changed the name 
to Anne Arundel after the daughter of Lord Arundel 
and the widow of Cecilius Calvert (Lord Baltimore). 
But this did not please the Virginians, and they clung 
to the name Providence. In 1654, when the common- 
wealth established its authority, the Puritans got their 
wish, and the name was changed back to Providence. 
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There was no further renaming until 1683, when the ~ 


Assembly, by an act “to establish towns, ports, and 
places,” decided to call the colony “the Town at 
Proctor’s on the Severn.” 

In 1694 the Assembly made still another shift in 
title, calling the settlement “the Town and Port of 
Anne Arundel,” and moving the seat of government 
to it from St. Mary’s. A year later the town was 
christened again, this time the Port of Annapolis. 
Soon, however, the “ Port” was officially dropped, 
and the capital of the province became in name its 
present self. It took on new life, and civic and so- 
cial pride began to assert itself. The first State 
House was built, and a ferry was established across 
the Severn. About the same time (1696) King Will- 
iam’s School, now St. John’s College, was founded. 
In 1704 the State House was destroyed by fire; but 
a new one was built, and this stood until 1772, when 
it was demolished to make room for the present 
building. 

Meanwhile Annapolis, with its deep and sheltered 
harbor convenient to the shores of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, grew and flourished. But its ambition was not 
realized until August 16, 1708, when the town was 
granted a charter by Queen Anne through John Sey- 
more, Governor of the province. But his Excellency 
and the Assembly had a quarrel which prevented ~-the 
charter from going into effect until November 22 of 
the same year—the day Annapolis is now celebrating. 

From that time until the present, Annapolis has 
had a recognized share in making American history. 
Its charming old homes and imposing public buildings 
have been the scene of many a dramatic and historic 
incident. Every street corner and square is asso- 
ciated with some picturesque event that is told’ over 
and over again by the present-day inhabitants. Every 
ivy-covered house has its romance of old—a romance 
oft repeated as some future captain or admiral of 
the navy summons wit to aid his gallantry an: 
“trenches ” on a propitious night, even to the scaling 
of an unguarded wall, to woo on a dark veranda the 
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fair Annapolitan maiden or the girl from his native 
town who has come to his graduation. 

Annapolis is like St. Augustine, Charleston, and 
Lexington, Virginia, in that it changes little either in 
atmosphere or sentiment as the decades come and go. 
Early in its career, Annapolis won an enviable reputa- 
tion throughout the “ thirteen States” as the abiding- 
place of culture and hospitality, and the haunt of 
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high hand, attracting beautiful women and gallant men 
from a dozen larger places, heroism, colored by in 
born American love of the spectacular, also played a 
dramatic part in the early history of the town. At 
the city dock on August 20, 1765, some citizens met 
a vessel that brought into port one Zachariah Hood, 
who held the unenviable post of Stamp Distributor 
for Maryland. ‘The citizens gave battle to the crew 
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The State House (the third on this site) built in 1772. 


It has 


recently been restored, and now presents its original appearance 


“youthful beauty and chivalry.” In stately halls 
Governors held receptions that were notable in the 
era of the powdered wig and the beauty spot. Judges 
and statesmen came, bringing their wives and daugh- 
ters, and year after year Annapolis maintained her 
supremacy as one of the social capitals of the country. 

In one of the aristocratic old homes lived Judge 
Samuel Chase, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In another dwelt Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and in a third lived Governor William Paca, also 
a signer of the Declaration. A ramshackle building, 
with shed attached, is pointed out as the place where 
General Washington 
got shaved one day in 
1783 when he resigned 











his military commis- 
sion. Another build- 
ing claims the honor of 
having given the Father 
of his Country a good 
night’s rest. In fact, 
so many scholarly and 
distinguished men lived 
or visited in Annap- 
olis that Chief-Justice 
Roger Taney was_moved 
to call it * The Athens 
of America”—a_ title 
that the town still 
bears with becoming 
dignity, and in serene 
indifference to the be- 
stowal of it upon the 
metropolis of Massa- 
chusetts. 

But besides brains 
and fame, wealth also 
centred at Annapolis in 
those days. Some of 
the homes were the 
finest in the United 
States, and the enter- 
tainments were on a 
lavish scale. A certain 
lady, whom her de- 
seendants mention with 
pride, kept in attend- 
ance a _ hairdresser 
whom she paid a thou- 
sand crowns a year for 
‘her services. Local 
historians tell other 
stories of aristocratic 








McDowell Hall, the oldest of the St. John’s College buildings. It 
was erected in 1744, and served as Governor Bladen’s mansion 


extravagance -in_ the 
capital. 

But while wealth and 
fashion ruled with a 


and, after a stirring fight, drove the craft off into the 


ay. 

On October 19, 1774, a patriotic event, more spee- 
tacular even than the more famous “ Boston tea 
party,” oceurred in the harbor of Annapolis. The 
brig Peggy Stewart, owned by Anthony Stewart, a 
citizen of Annapolis, came into port laden with tea 
for an importing firm in Baltimore. The owner paid 
the duty on the cargo, despite the strict non-impor- 
tation regulations. The citizens became incensed, al- 
though Stewart tried to lift the blame from his shoul- 
ders by swearing that he paid the duty with no thought 
of hostility to the cause of the colonies. But a mob 
formed in front of Stewart’s house and built a gallows 
on which to hang the owner of the brig. To prevent 
bloodshed, Charles Carroll urged Stewart to destroy 
his vessel. Thereat Stewart boarded the brig, set fire 
to the hull in the presence of cheering hundreds, and 
the vessel burned to the water’s edge. 

The incident is recorded dramatically in a mag- 
nificent mural painting by Turner in the new Balti- 
more City Court House. The old Peggy Stewart house 
still stands. Although built in 1763, it is still in 
good condition. 

Around three other ancient buildings clusters much 
of the political, educational, and religious history of 
Annapolis. These are the State House, St. John’s 
College, and St. Anne’s Protestant Episcopal Chureh. 
An appropriation for the State House was made in 
1769, but the old one—the second—-was not demolished 
until three years later. In 1772 the corner-stone of the 
present building was laid atop the high hill where 
the streets converge as spokes to a hub. The State 
House has been repaired and enlarged, and the in- 
terior several times remodelled, but two sides remain 
unaltered. Not long since the structure was “ re- 
stored,” so that to-day it presents much the same 
appearance that it did to the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress when they assembled within its 
walls in 1783 to greet General Washington and re- 
ceive his resignation as commander-in-chief of the 
American army. The old Senate Chamber, in which 
Washington gave up his commission, is now used as 
a museum. One of Rochambeau’s officers, local tradi- 
tion says, called the State House “ the finest building 
in America.” Lafayette’s and Rochambeau’s troops 
frequently camped on the State House grounds. 

Although St. John’s College, at first King William’ 
School was founded in 1697, it was not opened until 
1704. According to Dr. Thomas Fell, its present presi- 
dent, it was the first public free school in America. 
Until 1784 King William’s was under the supervision 
of the Church of England, with the Archbishop .of 
Canterbury as its chancellor. But with the Revolu- 
tion a change came, and King William’s became a 
non-sectarian collegiate institution under the name of 
St. John’s College. It is now a part of the University 





























































































































of Maryland, the main buildings of which are in 
saltimore. 

McDowell Hall, the oldest building of St. John’s 
which remains standing, dates back te 1744. It was 
first used as the mansion of Governor Bladen. On 
the- campus near by is a prehistoric poplar known 
as “Treaty Tree.” Under its branches, according to 
tradition, the early settlers smoked the pipe of peace 
with the Indians. General Lafayette was entertained 
under it in 1825, and its base has been the scene of 
numerous patriotic celebrations. 

In 1840 some hilarious young Annapolitans filled 
the partly hollow trunk with powder and tossed in a 
spark. The explosion set fire to the historic tree, and 
the fire company had a hard time saving it. But it 
proved to be, after all, another case of “ an ill wind,” 
for the explosion killed the worms that were destroy- 
ing the trunk, and the next year the old tree sent out 
new branches. 

The parish in which St. Anne’s Church stands was 
formed in 1692, sixteen years before Queen Anne gave 
Annapolis its charter. Seven years later the first 
church was built, and in it was installed a silver 
communion service sent to the parish in 1695 by King 
William. This service is still in use. Another inter- 
esting memento is a Bible given by Major-General 
John Hammond, commander of Queen Anne’s troops 
in the province. In 1792 the first church was burned. 
Another was built on the site. But this one was re- 
placed by the present building in 1859. 

But, despite all its cherished and _ well-preserved 
landmarks, the chief glory of Annapolis to-day is the 
new Naval Academy—the finest institution of its kind 
in existence. The Academy was established at An- 
napolis in 1845 on the recommendation of a commis- 
sion of naval experts. At that time the government 
bought nine acres bordering on the Chesapeake Bay 
and the Severn River for barracks, schools, and of- 
ficers’ quarters. 

The school opened with a not very promising enroll- 
ment of about fifty midshipmen. But it grew rapidly 
as the navy was enlarged, and more land was bought 
and ‘larger buildings erected. Here young men re- 
ceived naval training that helped them to win victory 
and renown in the Civil War. The thoroughness of 
the work done in those days of inadequate facilities 
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The Chapel of the Naval Academy, where the 
body of Paul Jones will eventually be interred 


told not. only in civil strife, but at Manila and off 
the coast of Cuba in 1898. 

A decade ago Congress appropriated more than 
$10,000,000 for the building of a new Naval Academy 
that should be the finest and most modern in the 
world. The first sod was turned by Rear-Admiral 
Frank V. MeNair on April 24, 1899. To-day the fin- 
ishing-touches are being given to the work. 


The principal structures of the group are the 
Armory, Bancroft Hall, Boat-house, Chapel, Academic 
Building, Hospital, Marine and Engineering and Naval 
Construction Building, Power-house, Superintendent’s 
Home, and the homes of the professors — Samson 
Row and Blake Row. 

The first three mentioned are practically one build- 
ing forming an unbroken front of more than 1200 
feet parallel with the breakwater in the harbor. The 
Armory and the Boat-house are the same size—150 by 
500 feet—and are similar in construction. The former 
contains a gymnasium with a running-track, a drill- 
hall, a thousand lockers, and a swimming-pool 57 by 
87 feet. The Boat-house, on the banks of the Severn, 
holds all the boats used by the midshipmen in their 
drills on the water. Between the Boat-house and the 
Armory, and connected with both, rises the stately 
granite and marble pile known as Bancroft Hall—the 
quarters of the midshipmen. Its imposing entrance 
can be seen from far out in the bay. In the centre 
of Bancroft Hall is Memorial Hall, where the remains 
of John Paul Jones are temporarily interred. Later 
they will be transferred to the crypt in the Chapel. 

The Chapel stands back of the three front pedidians, 
but rises above them. Its yellow dome, which irrever- 
ent critics have likened to a wedding-cake, can be seen 
for miles down the bay when the sun is shining on it. 

At the first glance the Academic Building resembles 
Bancroft Hall. It appears to be almost as massive, 
though its main entrance igs not so elaborate. It con- 
tains dozens of spacious class-rooms fitted out with 
every modern convenience. The Hospital and all the 
other buildings are modern in every detail. 

The commemorative exércises have been planned to 
include the dedication of a public square as a site for 
a memorial, emblematic of religious toleration, that 
will be erected later. Despite the assertions of some 
students of history that Maryland had no monopoly 
of religious toleration in ante-Revolution days, most 
Marylanders claim for their State the honor of setting 
an example of tolerance, and they want to immortalize 
the broad-mindedness of their ancestors by setting up 
an elaborate monument in the capital city. One of 
the designs suggested shows three figures—a Catholic, 
an Episcopalian, and a Puritan—grouped in an atti- 
tude of fraternal affection. 
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St. Anne’s Church, Annapolis. Its parish was formed in 1692, sixteen years 
before Queen Anne gave Annapolis its charter. Its communion service was 
sent to the parish in 1695 by King William, and is still in active use 


The “Peggy Stewart” House at Annapolis, the home of Anthony Stewart, 
who in 1774 burned his own ship, the “Peggy Stewart,” to avert the 
consequences of his act in paying duty on her cargo 
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How Fire-Imsurance Could Prevent Fire Loss 


HE untravelled American who believes 
that everything is done much better in 
the United States than anywhere else 
x A may be surprised to learn that the rea- 
VATEN son why the per-capita fire loss on the 
SIMEN] other side of the Atlantic is one-tenth of 
that in this country lies in the circumstance that 
the fire-insurance laws in Europe are more stringent 
than ours, and that in all the larger cities and towns 
danger of fire is minimized by the fact that strict 
regulations prevent the construction of buildings from 
combustible material. In France, under the code Na- 
poleon, as in Brussels, a house-owner cannot insure 
his own property from loss by fire originating on the 
premises, but only from loss occasioned by fire having 
its origin elsewhere, and the house-owner is liable for 
damage to other property from fire originating on his 
premises, except in certain extenuating circumstances. 
That is one reason why the total expense of the Paris 
fire department last year was less than $600,000, as 
against more than $6,000,000 for that of New York— 
a city less than twice its size. Our consul in Vienna 
reported recently that there was no case known in that 
city where a fire had extended beyond the building in 
which it originated, and hardly an instance where it 
had penetrated beyond the floor of its origination—a 
condition due to the solidity of construction. In Lon- 
don no wooden building construction has been _per- 
mitted since the great fire of 1666, except in isolated 
places and under stringent conditions, and brick and 
stone construction is required by law in_ practically 
all the larger cities of Great Britain. A professor in 
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an English university town told an American friend 
a short time ago that during his twelve years of 
residence there, the fire-engines had not once left their 
quarters to attend a fire. . 

According to figures tabulated by the Committee on 
Statistics of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
based on reports from United States consuls, the fire 
loss per eapita in Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland averages thirty-three cents, 
while in the United States the average per-capita loss 
for the five years ending December 31, 1907, was $3.02. 
Tabulating the number of fires to each 1000 of the 
population in 252 American cities, the committee 
found the result to be 4.05, as against .86 in thirty 
European cities. The total property loss by fire in 
the United States during 1907 is reported as $199,- 
383,300, while for the past five years the destruction 
of values by fire has amounted to $1,257,716,955—an 
average of about $251,000,000 per year. 

Mr. E. G. Richards, of New York, one of the leading 
life-insurance men of the country, who is president of 
an American company and American manager of an 
English one, believes that it is time that America took 
a lesson from Europe in the matter of fire and fire- 
insurance. He declares that one of the serious ques- 
tions which confront the country is that of its enor- 
mous fire waste. “The ‘art of prevention of fire has 
apparently advanced much less in the United States 
than the methods of discovery and extinguishment,” 
says Mr. Richards, “but when here, as in many 
parts of Europe, the property-owner is made severely 
responsible for any fires which occur on his own prem- 
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ises, one vital, perhaps pre-eminent, cause of our im- 
mense fire waste will be reached, because moral haz- 


ard and carelessness will be practically eliminated,. 


and a greater incentive will exist for better and safer 
buildings. This work cannot be accomplished by the 
insurance companies, however. The strong arm of 
the law is the only effective force to this end.” 

In an address in Chicago, in October, before the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, Mr. 
Richards advocated an effort on the part of the in- 
surance men to secure legislation in the matter of 
fire prevention. ‘“ Personally,” he said, “I favor and 
consider practicable the enactment of a law which 
would permit an insurer to collect from his insur- 
ers, in case of fire originating upon his own prem- 
ises (except from known cause beyond his control) 
not more than fifty per centum of his loss; and, if 
such fire extended to the property of others, whether 
tenants in the same building or property adjoining 
or exposed by his premises, that he could then collect 
from his insurers only such proportion of his own loss 
as the amount of loss and damage to his own property 
bore to the loss upon all property involved. The 
law could permit certain exceptions: If, in the case 
of a mercantile house, manufacturer, or other prop- 
erty-owner, it could be shown to the authorities 
that. larger protection from insurance was essential, 
exemption in all or in part could be given by special 
authority, such exemption being listed, published, and 
kept on file with the police and the fire marshal. The 
enforcement of some such law would reach the primary 
causes of the larger part of our annual fire loss.” 





WHERE ABRAHAM IS BURIED 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS EVER TAKEN OF THE PLACE IN WHICH LIE THE 
BODIES OF THE PATRIARCHS ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB, AND THEIR WIVES 


of the cenotaphs above the tombs of the Biblical 
patriarchs inside- the Haram at Hebron, Pal- 
estine, the “cave of Machpelah” purchased, according 
to the narrative, by Abraham, to be a family sepulchre 
forever. 
The Haram, or enclosure, is held in high veneration 
by the Moslems, and hitherto has been secluded care- 
. fully from profanation by visitors from Western coun- 
tries. A notable exception was made in the case of 
Edward VII., who was permitted to enter the pre- 
cincts when he visited Palestine as a young man. 
The cave lies under the Crusaders’ Church in which 
the cenotaphs have been erected. The church was 
built in the twelfth century, and is kept in repair 
by the natives. Their cenotaphs are supposed to be 
erected directly above the graves of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives, Sarah, Rebecca, and 
leah. They are covered with silk hangings richly 
embroidered, with inscriptions in silver and _ gold, 
and have cloths hung as canopies above them. Manu- 
script copies of the Koran are placed around them. 
The coverings of the women’s cenotaphs are red; those 
of the men green, the sacred color of Islam. The only 
entrances to the cave which are known to exist are 
never opened, and could be reached only by breaking up 
the flags of the flooring, a proceeding which would be 
regarded as desecration by the Moslem custodians. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Hebron in 1163, 


lai to have tered th and s th tual 
ae agent Se ae pe, The tomb of Isaac, the son of Abraham and Sarah, who is held 


tombs under the cenotaphs, but the known entrances 
have long ago been closed by the Moslem custodians. in peculiar veneration among the Arabs, with the pulpit beside it 


Fe the first time photographs have been secured 
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The tomb of Abraham, the common ancestor of the Jews and The tomb of Jacob, the son of Isaac and last of the 
Arabs, who bought the cave of Machpelah for a family sepuichre patriarchs, placed directly over the remains of the body 
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The tomb of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, in frant of the The toms of Leah, the wife that was given to Jacob in 
Crusaders’ Church, which is kept in repair by the Arabs substitution for Rachel, near the north end of the Haram 
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THE SHADOW OF A GREAT THANKSGIVING CRIME 


THE THRIFTY RED MAN 







at great length, and had learned all 
Sex that he had to say about a score of 
Whe interesting things. Black Heart was 
cy. (and probably still is) every inch 
the warrior. Of medium height, but 
very muscular build, he was still 
agile and swift as a panther, and 
there was a world of suggestion of feline ferocity in 
the picture he presented as he padded softly to and fro 
in his silent mocassins. The suggestion of savagery 
was heightened by the war-bonnet of eagle feathers 
that trailed from his brow to his heels, the beaded 
leggings and breeches, the war-paint in hideous blobs 
of glaring ochre and vermilion on cheek and forehead, 
and the panoply of rifle, revolvers, tomahawk, war-club, 
and scalping-knife. Truly this was a veritable child 
of the forest, a savage chief of still more savage men. 
The young reporter had thrills. 

Of course the noble red man had not deigned to 
speak a word of English in the interview. The inter- 
preting was done by John Grass, a son of old Chief 
Grass, of Custer massacre fame. At the end of the 
interview Black Heart sat down on a trunk, drew 
from under his blanket a red clay pipe with a long 
flat stem, filled it, lit it, and puffed forth the most 
delicious tobacco smoke the young reporter had ever 
smelt. As he showed his approbation Black Heart 
silently offered him the pipe. The young man took a 
few whiffs and bowed his thanks. Then to John Grass 
he said: “When I visit your camp next week what 
shall 1 bring to trade for one of these pipes?” 

Little did he dream of the shock he was to suffer, 
of the discovery of rank commercialism in the heart 
of the simple savage. 

“Two an’ a half,” cried Black Heart, eagerly, betray- 
ing at once his commercialism and his knowledge of 
English. ‘Two an’ a half like this.. Five dollar for 
bigger pipe.” 





THOUGH HE WAS SPEAKING OF HIS RIVAL 


He. “Could you marry a man, my dear Maude, 
whom you knew to be your inferior in every way; a 
man with no snap, no go to him, no energy, no past to 
speak of, no present, no future to hope for, devoid of 
more than ordinary brains, a mollycoddle, and a—” 

Sue. “ My dear George, what is the use of beating 
about the bush in this way? I could, and what is 
more I will, for in spite of all I love you, dear.” 


AN ALIBI 


Tue milkman stood before her nervously twirling 
his hat in his hands, 

“So,” she said, sternly, ‘“ you have come at last.” 

“Yes, madam. You sent for me, I believe,” he re- 
plied. 

“T wished to tell you that I found a minnow in the 
milk yesterday morning.” 

“T am sorry, madam; but if the cows will drink 
from the brook instead of from the trough, I cannot 
help it.” ; 

WHY 

Hurert Henry Davies, the playwright, who_ has 
spent much time in London, tells of an amusing inter- 
view between the owner of a publication in the British 
capital, whereof George Bernard Shaw had been the 
dramatic critic, and Max Beerbohm, on the dccasion 


of the _ assumption of the duties laid down by 
G. B. S. 

The owner advised Max of the salary that had been 
paid. George Bernard, observing at the same time: , 

“ Being comparatively inexperienced, you, Mr. Beer- 
bohn, cannot, of course, expect so much.” 

“Oh yes, I shall!” hastily interposed Max. “ In- 
deed, I shall expect more! Shaw knows the drama 
so thoroughly that it is an easy matter for him to 
write of it, whereas I, knowing nothing whatever 
about it, shall find it dreadfully hard work!” 


CRUEL AUNT NELL 


* AunT NELL,” asked little Willie, “ what is a he- 
suffragette?”’ 

“A  henpecked husband,” she replied. 
bother me with any more questions.” 


“ Don’t 


HIGH FINANCE 


A WOMAN who was shopping in a large department 
store in this city not long ago evinced a genius for 





“ quick finance ” that completely took the salesman off 
his feet. The shopper was considering the purchase of 
a yard of silk, which the clerk informed her would 
cost her eighty cents. Her purchase left a remnant 
of a yard and a half, which remnant the salesman, of 
course, immediately suggested she should take. 
“What will it cost?” demanded the woman. 

“ Fifty cents, madam,” politely responded the clerk. 

“Then I’ll take it,” promptly responded the shopper, 
“and you may keep the yard you’ve torn off.” 


SPEED AND SUCCESS 


Marion CrAWrForD, the novelist, is an astonishingly 
rapid worker, thinking nothing of dashing off three 
or four chapters at a sitting of the story that may be 
in hand. On one occasion a fellow author undertook 
to remonstrate with him on this point, even to the 
extent of observing that nothing could be well done 
that is done in a hurry. 

“ Nothing?” quietly queried Crawford. 

“ Nothing!” was the decisive response. 

“How about catching a train?” asked Crawford. 





* DID A MAN EVER KISS YOU AGAINST YOUR WILL?” 
“NO; BUT SOME HAVE THOUGHT THEY DID.” 
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AN EFFECTIVE PLEA 


HE trial was pro- 
T ceeding quietly. The 

prosecution had got 
in its case and the de- 
fence began. 

“We claim, your Hon- 
<8 or,” said the defendant’s 

¢ counsel, with an impres- 
sive glance at the jury, 
“that the plaintiff in 
this case who demands 
the payment of this note 
for ten thousand dollars, 
signed by my client, and 
discounted at the Hohokus National Bank, in June 
last, is proven guilty by his own sworn testimony of 
contributory negligence, and is therefore—” 

“T object, your Honor,” cried the counsel for the 
plaintiff, jumping to his feet and glaring at his 
opponent. ‘“ The learned counsel has no right to make 
assertions that are false. I demand to be informed 
in what part of the plaintiff’s testimony he has testi- 
fied to any such absurd fact.” ‘ 

“On page twenty-three of the stenographer’s record,” 
replied the defendant’s counsel, “ the plaintiff testifies 
that he loaned my client ten thousand dollars.” 

“That is all true enough,” said the other. “ But 
what of it?” 

“He ought to have known better than to let him 
have the money,” said the defendant’s counsel. 








THE SECOND MAN 


Jones. “Smith, [ learned to-day that when your 
wife’s first husband died he left her everything on the 


























LANDLUBBER: “SEEMS TO ME I HEAR MUSIC?” 
THE PROFESSOR: “Em—I DIDN’r THINK WE 
WERE UP HIGH ENOUGH FOR THAT YET!” - 


—— 


condition that she marry again within a year. Why 
so strange and contradictory a clause?” 
SmiTH (bitterly). “ Because he wanted some one to 


remember him and regret that he had died.” 





WHAT'S, IN A NAME? 


To make a name’s no easy task 
When all the skies are bright and smiling, 
But when our parents, ’neath a mask 
Of love for others most beguiling, 
Confer on us a cognomen 
That even makes a rusty pen 
With inward laughter sputter, 
It then becomes a task to flutter 
The strongest hearts, 
And tax one’s arts 
In fashion truly utter. 
For instance, who could make a name 
Of dignified and lasting fame, 
Or get into the catalogues, 
As Zekel Montmorenci Boggs? 
Or e’er escape the toiling grubs 
As Marmaduke Trelawney Dubbs? 
Or on the Muses get a drop 
As Edward Hohenzollern Popp? 
Or safely up Parnassus pass 
As Ebenezer Applesass? 


O parents, when you name the kid, 
Of nonsense of this kind be rid, 
And do not spoil his future fame 
By fastening on him a name 
That sure will turn his' wheat to chaff 
By making everybody laugh! 
Horace Dopp GaAsTIrT. 





AN INTERRUPTED MEAL 

WHILE Senator Dolliver, of Towa, was on a recent 
lecture tour, he was dining at a hotel where his 
identity was not recognized, and was’ seated ‘at a 
small table alone, enjoying the contents of numerous 
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MR. CANINE: ‘“ WAS THE DRINK GOOD? 
MR. EQUINE: “ YES, THE DRINK WAS 


side dishes, as only a man with a good appetite and 
healthy digestive organs can, when a robust-looking 
countryman, whose knowledge of hotel ways did not 
apparently extend to the individual-order plan of 
serving meals, was ushered in and given a seat direct- 
ly opposite. After a tumbler of water had been 
placed beside his plate, and a napkin spread out in 
regulation style, he was left to await further service. 
Without delay the countryman reached across the 
table and, casting an unfriendly glance at the Senator, 
soon had his side dishes and their remaining contents 
in his possession. 

Then, arising and calling the head waiter to him, 
he handed him his napkin, and in an attempted 
whisper that was plainly audible said: 

“TI don’t want yer han’kerch’ef, mister; but you’d 
better bring on some more vittles, as that feller on 
the other side is tryin’ to eat up ev’ry durn thing on 
the table.” ‘ 





CONSOLATION 


First Actor. “What Inck did you have in the 
town?” 

Seconp Actor. “ They threw rotten apples at us 
every night.” 

First Actor. “ Well, at any rate, you can feel that 
your stay there was not an altogether fruitless one.” 





A REASONABLE EXCUSE 


“ BripGet,” said Mrs. Subbubs, sternly, “ breakfast 
is half an hour late again.” 
* Yis, mim,” returned Bridget, meekly. 








” 


FINE, BUT THESE STRAWS ARE DELICIOUS.” 





BUT THE BRAVE DESERVES THE FAIR 


EY(ARDE BLAU 0G1K 


“What excuse have you to offer? You know I told 
you that Mr. Subbubs must catch that early train, and 
punctuality at breakfast is absolutely necessary,” said 
the lady. 

“Sure an’ Oi overshlep’ mesilf,” said Bridget. 

“That is no excuse,” said the mistress, “I gave 
you an alarm clock only yesterday.” 

* Oi know that, mim.” 

* Did you wind it up?” 

“Oi did.” 

“ And didn’t it go off?” 

“Sure an’ it did that. It made a tarrible n’ise.” 

“Then why didn’t you get up?” 

“Sure, mim,” responded Bridget, tearfully, “it was 
that t’ing that’s made all the throuble. Oi niver 
shlep’ a wink all night waitin’ for it to go off, an’ whin 
it did, Oi was that toired Oi couldn’t move.” 





AN EXPLANATION 
“You are a pretty sharp boy, Tommy.” 
“Well, I'd ought to be. Pa takes me out in the 
wood-shed and strops me three or four times a week.” 





UNIMPORTANT 

THE captain of a certain yacht had evinced an 
anxiety touching a mishap to the craft that at once at- 
tracted the attention of a fair passenger on board. 

“ What’s the trouble, Captain?” asked she. 

“The fact is, ma’am,” was the response, “ our rud- 
der’s broken.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t worry about that,” said the lady. 
“ Being under the water nearly all the time, no one 
will notice that it’s gone.” 

























































































R. JOHN MURPHY, boarding-mas- 
ter, was on bad terms with himself. 
He had been kicked off the poop- 
deck of Captain Williams’s big ship, 
the Albatross, lying off Tompkins- 














(| ville, waiting to dock, thence to the 
gangway, and from there shoved, 
struck. in the face, and further 


“” kicked and maltreated until he had 
flopped into the boat at the foot of the steps. Williams 
was a six-footer, a graduate “ bucko ” now in charge of 
this big skysail-yarder, and he had resented Murphy’s 
appearance on board with whiskey and kind words for 
his men before he was through with them. Not caring 
to dock his ship with the help of riggers at five 
dollars a day, he had ealled Murphy aft, lectured him 
on the ethics and proprieties of seafaring, and then 
had punished him for an indiscreet reference to the 
rights of boarding-masters who must need to solicit 
boarders in order to make a living. All that Murphy 
eould do under the circumstances was to sheut up 
from the boat his defiance of Captain Williams, and 
a threat to prevent his getting a new crew when ready 
to sail—which was clearly within his power as a meim- 
ber of the Association of Boarding and Shipping Mas- 
ters. But Williams, red-bearded, angry-faced, and vic- 
torious, replied with injunctions to descend to the 
infernal regions and remain 
there, and Murphy pulled 
ashore and took the boat to 
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claim, for, should he do so, he would find himself 
not only out of a ship, but out of a boarding-house ; 
so he would sign away his allotment, and go aboard 
with what clothing his benefactor had atlowed him. 
As deep-water men on shore are invariably drunk, 
drugged, or penniless, the boarding-masters, to whom 
the skippers must apply for men, easily control the 
situation. And, as machinery for such control, nearly 
all boarding-houses have the front ground floor 
divided into barroom and clothing-store, while in the 
rear is the dining-room and up-stairs the bedrooms, 
each with as many beds as there :s room for. Thus, 
a man may be housed, fed, clothed, drugged, and 
shipped from the same address. The remedy for this 
has no place in this story. 

A boarding-master, or crimp, without the machinery, 
becomes a shipping-master, a go-between between the 
skipper and the boarding-master, whose income is the 
blood-money paid by skippers for men. Murphy, stroll- 
ing along South Street a few days later, saw a new 
sign over a doorway—Timothy Hennesey, Shipping- 
Master. He ascended the wooden stairs, and in a din- 
gy room with one desk and chair found his former aid. 

“Well, what the hill is this, Hennesey—tryin’ to 
take the brid out of honest min’s mouths?” 

“T’ve me livin’ to make, Murphy, an’ I’m a-doin’ it. 
I got the crew o” the Albatross.” 





New York, bent upon vengeance. 
At the door of his boarding- 
house in Front Street he met 
Hennesey, his runner. Hen- 
nesey was a small man, sly, 
shrewd, and persuasive, and so 
far had given satisfaction in 
the difficult business of solicit- 
ing incoming crews to board at 
Murphy’s house instead of the 
Sailors’ Home, the Provident 
Seamen’s Mission, and other 
like institutions. But Murphy’s 
mood was strong upon him, 
and he asked, peremptorily: 

“Well, what did ye git?” 

“Nothin’; the Mission 
launch wuz on hand and the 
bunch wint in a body.” 

“Dom yer soul, what do I 
pay ye fur, anyhow?” stormed 
Murphy. “Are ye no good? 
Tell me thot. Are ye no good 
at all? What are ye takin’ my 
money fur?” 

“To git sailors to come to 
yer house on commission,” re- 
torted Hennesey, hotly; ‘an’ 
fur fear I’d be makin’ too much, 
ye sind me to a bloody coaster, 
whose min are in the union, 
while you go down to the Alba- 
tross, in from deep water.” 

“T got no wan from the Alba- 
tross.” 

“No fault o’ yours or mine. 
I’d ha’ got ’em.” 

“None o’ yer shlack.” 

“To hill wi’ ye.” 

“Ye’re discharged. 
an’ I'll pay ye off.” 

“Right ve are. From this 
on J’ll work fur mesilf and git 
your business, ye skin.” 

Hennesey’s estimate of Mur- 
phy was not far wrong, though 
it might also apply to himself. 
The profits of a sailors’ board- 
ing-house depend not upon the 
cash paid in by men _ with 
money, who choose their own 
ship and come and go as they 
please, but upon the advance or 
allotment of pay which the law 
allows to deep-water seamen in 
order that they may purchase 
an outfit of clothing before sail- 
ing. To get this allotment, 
Murphy and others of his kind 
would take in and feed any 
penniless sailor long enough to 
run up an inflated bill for 
board, money lent, and clothing, 
then find him a ship and walk 
him to the shipping-oflice, more 
or less drugged or drunk. Here 
the penniless sailor dared not, 
even if suspicious, contest the 
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All that Murphy could do was 





to shout up his defiance of Captain Williams 
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“ An’ what did ye do wid ’em?” 

“Put ’em wid Stillman, over beyant. 
had ’em had ye played fair.” 

Stillman was Murphy’s most important rival, and 
the news did not cheer him. He glared darkly at 
Hennesey. 

“ An’ I’ve got the shippin’ o’ Williams’s new crew 
whin he sails,” continued Hennesey, “ an’ I’ll not go to 
you for ’em, Murphy.” 

“Ye’ll not?” responded Murphy, luridly. “ After 
all the wark I’ve given ye.” 
site Pll not. I told ye I’d git yer business, an’ I’ll do 
it. 

Murphy’s fist shot out and Hennesey went down. 
Arising -with bleeding nose, he shook his small fist at 
>a chuckling assailant passing sidewise out of his 
door. ; 

“Tl not forgit thot, John Murphy,” he spluttered. 

“T don’t want ye to. Remember it while ye live; 
an’ there’s more where thot cum from, too, ye scab.” 

At a meeting of the brotherhood that evening, 
Murphy posted the name of Timothy Hennesey, scab, 
and Captain Williams, outlaw; then, somewhat easier 
in his mind, took account of the immediate business 
situation. It was bad; he had three cash boarders, 
of no use when their money was gone, as they signed 
in coasters, and there was but one ship in port, the 


Albatross, and none expected 
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for a fortnight. So, leaving 
orders with his wife to watch 
the cash register in the bar, 
and to evict the boarders when 
they asked for trust, he took 
the train for Chicago, where 
lived a presperous brother, for 
whom he had a sincere regard, 
and to whom he owed a long- 
promised visit. Brother Mike 
welcomed him, and under the 
softening influence of brotherly 
love he forgave Hennesey, but 
not Williams. It is so much 
easier to warm toward a fellow 
man you have punched than 
toward one who has punched 
you. 
Mike took John down to his 
coal-docks, with which he was 
amassing a fortune, and ex- 
plained their workings. <A 
schooner lay at one, and his 
gang was unloading her. It 
was a cold day in November, 
and their warm overcoats felt 
none too warm; yet, down in 
the hold of the schooner were 
men bare to the waist, black as 
negroes with coal dust, save 
where the perspiration cleared 
white channels as it ran down 
their backs and breasts—keep- 
ing themselves warm with the 
violence of their exertions. 
There were two to each of the 
three hatches; and there were 
six others on the dock runway, 
wheeling the coal away; they 
had nearly unloaded the 
schooner, having cleared away 
the coal directly under the 
hatch, and were now loading 
their buckets at the two 
piles farther back, between the 
hatches. These buckets stood 
as high as their waists, and 
held, according to Brother 
Mike, five hundred pounds 
when full. But a man, having 
filled it to the brim, would 
seize the bale and drag it along 
the flooring to the hatch, un- 
hook a descending bucket, hook 
on the full one, sing out an in- 
articulate cry, and drag the 
empty back to the coal to be 
filled in its turn—all with a 
never-lessening display of ex- 
trayagant muscular force. 

“Heavens! what wark!” said 
John, as they peered down the 
hatch. “ An’ how long do they 
kape this up?” 

“Tin hours a day, and not a 
minute longer,” answered Mike; 
“that is, barrin’ fifteen min- 
utes at tin in the mornin’ and 
three in the afternoon, whin 
they knock off for a bite and a 














drink up at me place on the corner. ‘hey go up and 
ate up me free lunch and soak in about a pint of 
whiskey at one drink.” 

“The divil! and don’t it kill thim?” 

“Naw. They come back and sweat it out. 
eouldn’t wurruk like this widout it.” 

“It’s great work, Mike. Look at the devilopment. 
Did ye iver see a prize-fighter with such muscles?” 

“A prize-fighter!” said Mike. “Jawn Murphy, luk 
at them. They’re all sizes, big and little, in my two 
gangs; but give the littlest a month’s trainin’ in the 
science 0’ boxin’ and he’d lick any heavyweight in 
the wurruld. Ye see, ye simply can’t hurt ’em.” 

“Can’t hurt ’em?” 

“Ye can’t hurt ’em. They’re not human. They’re 
wild beasts. They come from the hills and the bogs of 
Limerick and Galway, and they can’t speak the lan- 
guage, but call themselves Irishmin. Well, Jawn, 
.they’re Irish, mebbe, as the American Injun’s an 
American; but they’re not like you and me, dacent 
min from Dublin.” 

“ But, if they can’t speak the language, how do ye 
git on wid ’em?” 

“Once in a while, when they’re cool and tranquil, I 
get on to a word or two, but usually I fall back on 
moral suasion and the sign language.” 

“Moral suasion?” 

“T swear at ’em. 
the sign language. 
foreigner, Jawn.” 

“ But what is it, the sign language?” 

“A brick. See this, Jawn?” Mike held up one 
side of his coat, and John’ felt of an oblong protuber- 
ance in the right-hand pocket. “I carry a brick at 
all times, Jawn, for it’s the only thing that appeals 
to their sinsibilities. I used to carry a club, but it 
didn’t wurruk; 
shovels, and it’s dommed 
Jawn, to be sliced up wid a shovel. 
carry a brick.” 

“Do they git that way often?” 

“Yis; it’s their natural condition. 
They’d rather fight than.ate, and I-don’t 
dare hire a man from another county in 
one gang, for fear they'll kill him; so this 
is the Galway gang, and up the dock a bit 
is the Limerick gang, twilve min to each. 
They’re all alike, but think they’re dif- ° 
ferent, so I have to be careful. But, while 
they’d rather fight than ate, they’d rather 
wurruk than fight, and that’s where I come 
in. I kape ’em apart, and stir up their 
jealousy. Each gang ‘ll wurruk like hill to 
bate the other.” 

“ And what do ye pay thim?” 

“By the job. They stick to factory 
hours, and won’t wurruk overtime, but at 
tin hours a day they make about eight 
dollars.” 

“The divil! But that’s big pay.” 

“Yis; but I have to pay it, for no other 
class o’ min can do the wurruk. Why, it 
ud kill an American or a Dootchman!” 

“They must have money saved up.” 

“ All that they don’t spind at me bar up 
on the corner. They have to save some, for 
in the nature o’ things I can’t git it all 
back. And they’re all goin’ back to the old 
sod whin navigation closes—in about two 
weeks. This “ll be about their last job.” 

“They'll come to New York and take 
passage, I suppose.” 

“Yis; and I’ll have to buy their tickets 
and ship thim. They don’t know much 
about American money, and wid a new man 
I have to pay him in English money at 
first, until he finds it’s no good; thin I ex- 
change at a discount.” 

“ Fine, Mike; ye’ll be rich before long.” 

“That I will, if the supply of bog-trottin’ savages 
holds out.” 

At this juncture one of the men in the hold lifted 
his sooty countenance and, with the vehemence of a 
lunatic, delivered this: 

“ Whythilldonye’veaharseut’lldothwark ?” 

“Dry up,” said Mike, pulling the brick from his 
pocket. “Dry up, ye bad example. Dry up or Vil 
hurt yer feelinjs.” 

The man. shrank back out of sight, and Mike put 
the brick back in his pocket. 

“What did he say,” queried John. 

“He objicts to the speed o’ the harse on the dock. 
He can fill buckets, ye see, faster than the harse can 
h’ist ’em. That’s what ails him.” 

“ And he’s afraid o’ the brick?” 

“Yis; but o’ nothin’ else. Thim fellers don’t fear a 
gun, so I don’t carry one. Why, a while back, there 
was a bad time at the corner whin the two gangs got 
mixed up, and the police cum down. They used their 
guns, but—hill! the bullets just punctured their 
skins, and they picked thim out wid their fingers and 
wint for the coppers and done thim up. _ I tell ye, 
Jawn, that a wild Irishman, frish from the bogs and 
the hills, can outwork, outfight, and outeat any man 
alive.” 7 

* Outeat ?” : 

“T give thim mate three times a day. If it wuzn’t 
for the profits o’ the bar, it wud brek me. And, say, 
Jawn, they can’t say ‘mate’ whin they ask for more. 
They say ‘mate.’” ~ ‘ 

“*Mate’? And can’t they say ‘mate,’ whin they 
ate it so much?” 

“No, Jawn, they sing out for mate. It’s no use; 
they can’t spake the language, and it’s no use t’achin’ 
thim. They’re good min to wurruk—all bone and sole 
leather, but ye can’t refine thim.” 

“You can’t, Mike, but I kin.” 

“How, ye sceptic? Luk at ’em. Scratch ’em, and 
they won’t bleed. Shoot ’em, and they’ll pick out 
the bullets and paste ye wid ’em. Reason wid ’em, 
and they’ll insult ye. Refine ‘em, Jawn! Ye’re crazy. 
Luk at thot felly down there under the hatch. He’s 
here on his weddin’ trip, but he lift his wife behind 
in the old country.” 

“That makes no difference,” answered John, rumi- 
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natively; “I can refine ’em. Make sure, Mike, that 
whin they come to New York they come to my house 
in Front Street. I'll feed ’em mate three times a day 
agin’ the time they take the ship for the old sod. I'll 
be good to thim, Mike. Send thim to me.” 

* Ay, John, I will thot. But ye’ll nade to square 
yerself wid yer butcher in advance if ye think to feed 
thim wolfs. They’re hungry and they’re thirsty be 
nature.” 

“Never mind. 
take care o’ thim. 
I'll be good to ’em.” 

John verified Mike’s description of them when they 
met, both gangs, at their afternoon recess in Mike’s 
barroom. They conversed in shouts and _ whoops, 
uttering words that, while they bore a slight resem- 
blance to English, were in the main unintelligible. 
Murphy endeavored to find those whose sole-leather 
flesh had stopped a bullet, but could not. However, 
digging his fingers into the breasts and shoulders of 
a few of the quietest convinced him that the story 
could not be far wrong. The stiffened muscles felt 
like bones. 

He treated them all, and was glad, when he saw 
them drink, that he had not promised them free 
whiskey at his house; but he reiterated his promise of 
‘mate’ three times a day, and secured their promise 
to board at his house while waiting for sailing-day. 
This done, he finished his visit and returned to New 
York. 

His first task was to estimate the business situa- 
tion; it was the same, except that his boarders had 
gone at the request of Mrs. Murphy. This was good, 
almost as good as the news that Williams’s old crew 
had scattered and that there was not a deep-water 
man in port to aid Hennesey in his first job in the 
shipping business. He cautiously hunted for Hen- 
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In the hold of the schooner were men bare to 


nesey, meeting him by accident, as he said, in the 
street at daytime, safe from possible bricks or clubs 
coming out of the dark. 

“ And how are ye, Tim?” he said, exuberantly, as 
he extended his: hand. ; 

“So so,” answered Hennesey, ignoring the greet- 
ing and eying his late employer suspiciously. ‘“ And - 
how is it wid you?” 

“ Fine, Hennesey, fine. In a week I'll have as fine 
a crew of min in me house as iver ye laid eyes on. 
Lake sailors, every wan o’ thim.. And I'll be after 
havin’ to find thim a ship.” 

“That’s easier than to find the min,” said Hen- 
nesey, still watching for a sudden demonstration of 
Murphy’s fist. ‘I'll be goin’ to Philadelphy, I think, 
or Boston.” 

“ And it ’Il cost ye a hundred, Hennesey. I’ve done 

It takes a cool hundred to bring a crew on from 
Don’t be a fule, Hennesey. I’m dommed 
sorry I slugged ye. I wuz put out, ye see, but I felt 
bad about it nixt day. I can’t deal wid Williams, 
the dog, but I can wid you, and you can wid him.” 

“Speak up. What do ye want, John Murphy.” 

_ “That we git together, Hennesey, for our mutual 
advantage. Give up this idee of gittin’ me business 
away from me. Ye can’t do it. I’m too well estab- 
lished, and the only skipper I’ve blacklisted is Will- 
iams, and he’s all ye’ve got.” 

“What do I git out of it?” 

“Ye git your blood-money from Williams, widout 
huntin’ up yer min. I git the allotment agin’ the ex- 
pense I’m put to in feedin’ thim. The regular thing, 
except thot ye make more than ye would as a runner— 
only ye’ve got to muster ’em into the shippin’-office 
and sign ’em. I can’t appear. Williams might be 
there, and cold-deck the deal.” 

“Murphy, gimme me job back and I’m wid ye. 
But I want me priveleges—a drink whin I nade it, and 
access to the bar for me frinds.” 

“Right, Hennesey; let bygones be bygones. Put 
this job through as shippin’-master, and thin go on 
wid me as runner. Shake hands.” 

They shook, Murphy joyous and forgiving, Hennesey 
cold, suspicious, and unforgiving. A hand-shake is a 
poor auditing of a fist blow. 

“ Whin does Williams want his min?” asked Murphy. 
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“In two weeks, about. Twinty-four able seamen.” 

“Thot’s good. I'll have to feed ‘em a week, and 
thot’s dead loss; but I'll be contint; yes, I'll be con- 
tint, Hennesey, if I can furnish Williams wid the 
right kind of a crew, God d—bliss him!” 

“Ye’re gittin’ religion, are ye not?” asked Hen- 
nesey. “TI heard he slugged ye around decks and bun- 
dled ye down into yer boat.” 

“Yes *—and Murphy’s eyes shone—* but thot’s all 
past, Hennesey. I’m not the man to hold a grudge. 
Ye know thot.” , 

“ But I am,” muttered Hennesey, as they parted. 

And thus did Murphy plan his dark: vengeance upon 
Captain Williams. [t went through without a hitch; 
the twenty-four wild men from Galway and Limerick, 
shipped on by Brother Mike, arrived at Murphy’s house 
in a few days, and were housed and fed—* mate ” with 
every meal—to the scandal of Mrs. Murphy, who 
averred that she “ niver seed such min.” 

“Fur they have no table manners, John,” she said. 
“ What’s the use givin’ thim knives and forks, whin 
they don’t know how to use thim. Foor o’ thim cut 
their mouths.” 

“Niver mind, Norzh,” said Murphy, kindly. ‘“ Give 
thim spoons; for a spoon is like a shovel, ye kpow, 
and they’re accustomed to shovels. And give ’em 
bafe stew and mashed praties.” 

“Tl give ’em rat pizen, if I have to sarve ’em 
much longer,” responded the good lady. “I was a 
silf-respictin’ woman before I married you, John 
Murphy, and didn’t have to consort wid lunatics.” 

“ Niver mind, Norah,” answered Murphy, soothingly. 
“Tl be rid o’ thim in a few days, and ye’ll have a 
new driss out o’ the proceeds.” 

The proceeds were secured. Murphy collected a 
week’s board in advance from each, and induced them 
to deposit their money with him for safe-keeping. 
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Then he got them drunk on his tried and true whiskey, 
ond kept them so; then he collected ten dollars from 
each for a ticket to Queenstown on the ship which 
would sail in a few days; and then he audited an ac- 
count for each, charging them with money advanced 
as they asked for it. As he always trebled the amount 
that they asked for, and as they were too drunk and 
befuddled to contest the word of so good and kind a 
man, Murphy had a tidy sum due him when the 
allotments were signed. 

This happened in due time and form. Captain 
Williams, knowing by experience that no crew would 
sign with him if he showed himself, remained away 
from the shipping-office and took his ship down. to the 
Horseshoe with the help of his two mates, cook, 
steward, and a tug, leaving his articles in the care of 
Hennesey, and trusting to him to sign the crew and 
bring them down in the tug that would tow him out 
past the light-ship. 

Hennesey did his part. As the Albatross was bound 
for Liverpool vidi Queenstown in ballast, there was 
only part deception in walking the twenty-four to the 
shipping-office to sign their names (or marks) on the 
ship’s articles, which they cheerfully did, under the 
impression that it was a necessary matter of form 
connected with their purchase of tickets; and while 
the Shipping Commissioner marvelled somewhat at 
the hilarity and the ingenuous self-assertiveness of 
this crew of sailormen, he forbore to express him- 
self, and left the matter to Captain Williams and 
Providence. So, with all their allotment or advance 
signed away to Murphy against the entertainment they 
had received, and with their pockets depleted from 
their sublime trust in Murphy’s bookkeeping, they 
went back to the boarding-house, the signed slaves of 
Bucko Bill Williams, a man they had not met. 

It was a wild night, that last night in the board- 
ing-house. The Galways and the Limericks got to 
fighting, and only Murphy’s “ pull” with the police 
prevented a raid. Mrs. Murphy quit the scene early 
in the evening, going back to her mother with unkind 
comments on the company that Murphy kept, and 
Murphy, with a brick in his pocket, and sometimes in 
his hand, was busy each minute in settling a dispute 
between this man,and that. At last he and Hennesey 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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that bestows upon some individuals 
the power to perform prodigies of mental and physical 
labor that would kill the ordinary man or drive him 
insane? Or is the power the product of heredity and 
environment? Or is the phenomenal individual the 
result of a fortunate combination of all these influ- 
ences? There are in America to-day at least one 
hundred men who in thoughts and deeds so far surpass 
all the rest that even the casual observer who contem- 
plates their history is bound to speculate as to the 
source of their force, the secret of that energy which 
may be compared to radioactivity. in its incessant 
and irresjstible movement. And we may set it down 
as an axiom that in every case these men have fought 
their way to the top from a beginning under the most 
straitened circumstances. 

A striking example of this type of American is 
Patrick Calhoun, known best at this moment as one of 
the principal street-railway operators in the country, 
noted a score of years ago as the leading corporation 
lawyer of the South, and distinguished to-day as an 
earnest student and clear expounder of constitutional 
history and law. Moreover, he has found the time to 
keep himself thoroughly familiar with the literature 
of the day. Inasmuch as this article is one of a series 
concerning celebrities at home, it may be remarked 
at the outset that this man has many homes—his legal 
residence at Atlanta, Georgia; a spacious home in 
Charleston, South Carolina; another in Cleveland, 
Ohio; a fourth in San Francisco; and a delightful 
house at No. 9 East Eighty-eighth Street, New York 
city. It would be accurate to say that the United 
States is his real home, with the residences named as 
stopping-places. 

In every feature, in physical contour, in the glance 
of the eye, in the tones of his voice, Patrick Calhoun 
is aggressive force personified. At the first meeting 
with him one feels that here is a man whom it would 
be more comfortable to have as a friend than as an 
enemy. And vet he is not of the lean, hard, iron- 
faced type which somehow we may come to associate 
with indomitable energy. Quite the contrary. He is 
smooth and round-muscled, physically a plump and 
comfortable man, six feet in height, and weighing a 
little more than two hundred pounds, broad-shouldered 
and deep-chested. Before anything else one notices 
his eyes. They are set far apart beneath a broad, high, 
full forehead, their color is very light blue, and they 
have the faculty of looking through whatever their 
glance rests upon, be it a man, a railroad, a plan of 
battle, a tangled legal problem, or the most compli- 
cated report of corporation receipts, expenditures, and 
liabilities ever prepared by expert accountants. The 
full forehead and large tophead are balanced by a deep, 
broad development at the back of the head, indicative 
of abundant vitality and stamina. ‘The nose is long 
and keen, the mouth broad and firm-lipped. The wide, 
deep chin juts forward aggressively. The jaws are 
buttresses. No one who has ever seen the man can 
forget those jaws. They typify persistence. 

Let us look at his beginnings. He was born on 
March 21, 1856, at Fort Hill, Pendleton District, 
South Carolina, the fifth and youngest son of Andrew 
Pickens Calhoun, who was the eldest son of the 
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statesman John C. Calhoun. The legend that he is 
kin to Patrick Henry is untrue, for his mother’s 
father was General Duff Green, who commanded a 
regiment in the war of 1812, and who was a descendant 
on the maternal side from Mildred Washington, aunt 
and godmother of George Washington. Andrew 
Pickens Calhoun was the second largest cotton-planter 
in-the South.' His entire fortune was swept away in 
the Civil War, and he died in March, 1865. Thus 
left a poor orphan at barely nine years of age, Patrick 
Calhoun began the battle of life under grave disad- 
vantage. Yet there were advantages, too. The boy 
had even then an extraordinary mind. His mother 
continued the home training which his father had 
begun. Before he was ten years of age he had read 
every one of the plays of Shakespeare. Milton, Locke, 
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Patrick Calhoun 


Gibbon, were his familiars. At ten he began to study 
Latin at the Pendleton school, and at the end of 
thirteen months he had read in the original tongue 
the “ Aneid” and the orations of Cicero, besides his- 
torical and philosophical: works. Thereafter, at the 
master’s suggestion, he studied at home and visited 
school for a short time every day to recite. When he 
was fifteen he entered the Norwood High School in 
Virginia, but left before the end of his seventeenth 
year. But he had had from the beginning an insati- 


able thirst: for knowledge, a mathematical mind,) and- 


an uncommonly retentive memory. 

Having learned at school the art of study, he now 
began as a mere boy to earn his living and to study 
law, for ag a child he had resolved to become a 
great lawyer, like his distinguished grandfather. 


He was admitted to 
the bar at Dalton, 
Georgia, when he 











was only nineteen 
years old, and then he 
took his meagre be- 
longings to St. Louis, 
obtained desk room in 
the law office of John 
G. Chandler, encamped 
in the garret of a 
lodging-house, and set 
forth to conquer the 


world. 

It was hard conquer- 
ing. - There was no 
noticeable rush of 


clients eager to thrust 
the- management of 
their affairs upon a 
boy of nineteen. Yet 
somehow he managed 
to get on, with plain 
living and high think- 
ing forced upon him no 
less his cireum- 
stances than by natu- 
ral inclination. He 
was one of the organ- 
izers of the Young 
Men’s Democratic As- 
sociation of St. Louis, 
and in the Presidential 
campaign of 1876 he 








Mr. Calhoun’s house at Charleston, South Carolina 


stumped the State for 
Samuel J. Tilden. His 
exertions in the cam- 


paign broke down his health, and he spent the next 
two years on his brother’s cotton-plantation in 
Arkansas. 

Though the strain of the campaign was the immedi 
ate cause of the breakdown, the real cause lay far 
back of that. Since early boyhood it had been the 
habit of this interesting youth to sit up and study all 
night and sleep through the forenoon. In the stormy 
days of the Reconstruction period, when it was the 
custom for families to lock and bar the doors before 
going to bed, so that prowling negroes could not enter 
in the night, young Calhoun always sat up over his 
studies and his reading until it was time to turn the 
locks, draw the bars, and admit the servants to begin 
another day. This went on for years. At a period of 
growth when boys are believed to need nine hours’ 
sleep or more every night this youngster took none at 
all in the night, and only six or seven hours in the 
daytime. It is curious to note that up to the present 
time this tirelers worker has kept up the practice of 
reading for two hours out of every twenty-four, At 
home or abroad, working, travelling, in peace or in 
strife, the daily reading is never forgotten, never put 
aside for some more convenient time. One can accom- 
plish much by the intelligent use of seven hundred 
hours a year. 

In the brief limits of this article it is possible 
barely to glance at the achievements of this man in 
the industrial world. He is one of the chief exponents 
of the advantages of consolidation in the growth of the 
transportation business. He it was who effected 
the amalgamation of various railroads in Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, etc., into the com- 
bination now known as the Southern Road. This done, 
he gave up the practice of law in order to assemble 
the street railways and lighting and heating com- 
panies of Pittsburg into one corporation, which now 
controls practically all the public utilities of that 
city. He gathered all the street railways of St. Louis 
into one company. He has accomplished the same 
result in San Francisco, where the successful struggle 
of his united railroads against the old grafting city 
government and the corrupt labor leaders they con- 
trolled, on the one hand, and the recent so-called 
“graft prosecution,” on the other, has made him 
one of the most prominent figures on the Pacific coast. 

It was in California last spring that I first saw 
Patrick Calhoun at home. His house, set high on a 
breezy hill in the westerly part of Broadway, San 
Francisco, looks down upon the splendid panorama of 
the bay, with the twin promontories of the Golden 
Gate, the bold peak of Tamalpais and the soft blue 
outlines of the Coast Range in the distance. The 
house is a modest dark red structure, surrounded by 
flowers, as all houses are in that beautiful country, 
and with a bower of vines screening its hospitable 
porch. Beneath the broad roof, whose outlines are 
broken by many gables, there is ample room for the 
family of ten. Mr. Calhoun married, in 1885, Miss 
Sarah Porter Williams, daughter of George W. 
Williams, a banker of Charleston, South Carolina. 
They have four sons and four daughters. 

Sharper contrast could not be imagined than that 
presented by the man as I saw him down-town and 
the man at home. Beset by enemies who controlled 
the forces of public prosecution, surrounded by an 
army of spies, fighting not only for his property and 
his liberty, but for the good name which makes life 
worth living, he presented the picture of a command- 
ing officer on a fiercely contested field. He received 
reports of the enemy’s activity, consulted with at- 
torneys, pointed out the weak spots in the attacking 
line, all with the energy of leading counsel in a great 
ease. All his force seemed concentrated in that battle. 
And yet in the same hour he reviewed reports of the 
operation of the street railway, determined what 
changes should be made, talked with heads of depart- 
ments, and heard the reports of engineers on new 
propositions. All this without wasting a moment in 
unnecessary speech or unimportant detail. The mind 
of the man operated with thte force, the clearness, and 
the accuracy of one of those complicated machines 
before which the layman stands in puzzled admira- 
tion. In ‘his face one could read mingled concern and 
the joy of triumph. I have seen the same expression 
of fiery yet calculating energy in the countenance of 
a great orator swaying thousands with his speech, in 
a pugilist winning a bitter fight, in a lawyer sweeping 
court and jury to his side, in the captain of a ship 
defying the fury of the cyclone. 

After months of this life, its shocks, surprises, dis- 
appointments, and successes in ceaseless procession 
day. after day, any man might well be weary at 
evening. This one was not. The cares of the day had 
vanished and left not one trace behind when I met him 
at the threshold: of his home. The: grip of his hand 
was hearty, his smile spontaneous, and the gleam of 
his eye instinct with hospitality. Moreover, there was 
about him an atmosphere of gayety, of exuberant high 
spirits, which was no less than startling in one who 
had so long endured so severe a strain. ~ 

“ How do you carry this burden so easily?” I asked 
him when a fitting opportunity offered. 

“It is a mere matter of distribution,” he replied. 
“ Of course, I know I am right, and that is more than 
half the battle. Undoubtedly the incessant nagging 
as well as the incessant attacks are exhausting, but 
thus far I have won every skirmish and every pitched 
battle, and I know I shall win in the end. But the 
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golf not long afterward. Mr. Cal- 





worries and the daily labor 
would wear me down if I had not 
systematized my work. I have always 
divided my mind into compartments, 
each subject with which I have to deal 
occupying a compartment by itself. 
I think I can say without boasting 
that when I have finished considering 
any subject I put it away in its com- 
partment and forget all about it until 
the moment arrives for action or for 
further consideration. In that way 
I distribute the strains that are 
thrown upon me. I[ am never con- 
scious of carrying more than one part 
of my burden at one time. 

At the first glance one is apt to 
discover a great difference between 
Patrick Calhoun in the field and the 
same man at home. Engrossed as we 
have seen him in the management of 
railroads and in the struggle for the 
preservation of his good name, he is 
the embodiment of the keen, resource- 
ful, unrelenting warrior. It is inter- 
esting to observe the portrait of him 
on the first page of this article, and 
compare it with the portrait of him 
in the family group. The former was 
taken down-town in San Francisco 
when the California battle was at its 


daily 








houn took as much pains as if the 
future of all his house depended upon 
the accuracy oi each shot. 

One more anecdote illustrative of 
his character—the ruling passion of 
concentration upon the important 
purpose and the subordination of all 
else to it—and this record must be 
closed. Mr. Calhoun and John D. 
Williamson fought, in 1889, the last 
duel under the old code in the South. 
It grew out of the consolidation of 
the railroads which now form the 
Southern Road, and was the outcome 
of a strenuous conflict before the 
Georgia Legislature. Mr. William- 
son, in the presence of a legislative 
committee, declared that a statement 
made by Mr. Calhcun was untrue. 
Calhoun, remembering that his law 
partner had already been killed in a 
dispute originating in the same mat- 
ter, and that his own life had been 
threatened a score of times, deter- 
mined to force the issue. He author- 
ized Captain Harry Jackson to chal- 
lenge Williamson to a duel. At the 
moment the arrangements were com- 
pleted, Mr. Calhoun was at dinner 
with his family and several guests. 








height; the group was taken at home 

a few years before that period. A 

comparison of the two pictures will 

.reveal more clearly than any amount 

of text the difference in the aspects of the man. 
Yet, after all, they both reveal his dominant 
characteristic—intense concentration upon the interest 
of the moment. While he fights he thinks of nothing 
but the fight. At home he has put all the cares of 
the day behind him, and, the world forgetting, though 
not conceivably by the world forgot, his every faculty 
is absorbed in enjoying the companionship of an un- 
usually delightful family. Three or four of the boys 
and girls are away at school most of the time, but 
there are always three or four boys and girls at home. 
With them he is a sort of glorified big brother, under 
the disadvantage, of course, of being grown up, but, 
nevertheless, a most sympathetic and entertaining com- 
panion. Of the presiding genius of the household one 
feels a certain diffidence in writing for the public eye; 
yet no sketch of Patrick Calhoun can be reckoned com- 
plete without some reference to this devoted wife and 
mother, whose unfailing kindliness and quick under- 
standing, supplemented by abundant tact and humor, 
make the home a veritable haven of rest. 

In all ages*there have been men of insight and judg- 
ment who understood the true value of play, who knew 
that a reasonable amount of play is as useful as food 
to the busy worker and helps him to perform the 
greatest amount of labor. In these days when the 
gospel of relaxation is so wide-spread, one may set it 
down as an axiom that the successful man is as 
earnest at his play as he is in his work. 

“What is your principal recreation?” the writer 
asked Mr. Calhoun. 

“The time [I spend with my family,” he replied. 
“We may all be engaged in conversation, or I may sit 
there reading, with their chatter all about me, unheard 
except as a vague accompaniment to the text; but I 
find nothing else in the world so restful and enjoy- 
able. Next to that, I like riding, shooting, motoring, 
and golf. It’s hard to say which is the best sport of 
the lot. I fancy that a judicious mixture of all four 
is about as good a tonic as a busy man can take.” 

No one could spend a day with this busy man with- 
out being convinced of-the abundant recreation he de- 
rives from the hours. spent with the little people. 
Their profound respect_for his opinions was equalled 
by their promptness in challenging his memory for 
facts if he happened to get one fact misplaced. At din- 
ner he was telling about a recent wild-goose shooting 
expedition at Norman’s, in the northern Sacramento 
valley. Toward the end of the story he was saying 
that the party had bagged two hundred and fifteen 
wild geese. 

“T beg your pardon, daddy,” little John interrupted ; 
“but you forgot the three I got early next morning 
before we started for home.” 

And sure enough there had been two hundred and 
eighteen wild geese in the bag, and John’s extra 
three would have been quite forgotten if he had not 
made that correction in the story. He had the utmost 
respect for daddy, of course, but he could not let him 
go wrong on such an important matter of record. 

In the library after dinner Andrew, in the midst of 
a struggle with an irregular Latin verb, appealed to 
his father for help. He got it. But he got more. 

“Why, Andrew,” said his father, “ when I was your 
age I was translating the orations of Cicero!” 

“Oh yes, daddy,” the little chap replied; “but we 
all know that in your day boys were far superior to 
any that we see now.” 

So far as an impartial witness could discern “ that 
was an answer,” as the lawyers’ phrase has it. 

A few days later we were all goose-shooting at Nor- 
man’s. Perched in cylinder-shaped pits dug in the 
hard yellow earth of the meadow, we awaited at dawn 
the flight of flocks of wild geese from the ponds to the 
feeding-ground. Mr. Calhoun was in the next pit to 
little John, who was equipped with a real man’s gun 
loaded with big cartridges as serviceable and deadly 
as any. A flock came winging past our hiding-place, 
and at the call of the guide we all arose, each shoot- 
ing in turn at the squadron passing in the air. Mr. 
Calhoun’s first barrel brought down a sprawling white 
bird, but somehow he managed to miss with his second. 
Little John, all aquiver with the excitement of the 
game, was still able to keep the quivers under con- 
trol, and shooting carefully a little ahead of the missed 
bird, brought him down with a resounding thump. 
The boy was so happy that he forgot to try for an- 
other bird with his second barrel. 

“Oh, daddy!” he exclaimed, “I wiped your eye that 
time.” 


’ 


Mr. Calhoun, his wife, and their eight children 


It was easy to see that the youngster enjoyed to the 
utmost the privilege of beating his father at shooting 
as a partial recompense for being his inferior in 
scholarship. Yet there could be no doubt of the filial 
respect, which, after all, gave the feat its great value 
in the boy’s eyes. Whatever father did was to him 
as great and enviable as a par score is to the golfer, 
and everybody knows how the spirit of the golfer is 
exalted when he executes a shot that beats par. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that Mr. Calhoun 
exercised the same spirit of thoroughness in his quest 
of the wild geese that he uses in all his business trans- 
actions. 

“Td like very much to have you go with us,” he 
said to the writer; “but if you don’t enjoy roughing 
it, you’d better not try it.” 

And roughing it surely was the fate of the gunners. 
The living accommodations up-country were of the 
most primitive sort, and when we all arose an hour 
before dawn, and, after a frugal breakfast, set out 
beneath the cold and glittering stars for the meadows 
which the wild geese haunted, it was impossible to 
escape from speculating as to why a man with every 
sort of luxury at his command should revel in this 
hard and chilly work. 

“We're all cave-dwellers, you know, in spite of the 
veneer of civilization,” he explained when the question 
was put to him. “There is a certain satisfaction in 
killing what we eat. Besides, the early to bed and 
early to rise part of the programme is good for us, 
to say nothing of the exercise we get in setting out the 
decoys, shooting and carrying in the birds.” 

And truly there was great plenitude of exercise in 
the wild-goose chase. 

Half-frozen we were as 


A servant called him to the telephone. 
Captain Jackson told him to be ready 
to start in two hours. He returned 
smiling to the board, and neither 
his wife nor his guests had any intimation that an 
event of mortal significance was impending. How 
the duellists met on the frontier of Georgia and crossed 
the line into Alabama, how young Mr. Brophy shot 
off his finger while demonstrating how easy it was 
to handle the then new-fashioned, self-cocking, five- 
chambered revolver, how both principals in the duel 
fired as one man at the word of command, and how 
Calhoun stopped after the first shot, and stood calm 
while Williamson, a dead shot, missed his aim with 
all five—all these things have been published of old. 
What I like is the happening next after that. Will- 
iamson cried: “Wait! JI must reload.” Captain 
Jackson said: “Keep your place, sir, or I'll fire on 
you.” Calhoun raised his revolver above his head 
and fired the four remaining shots in the air. 

“T did not act impulsively,” he said to his friends 
later. “I thought it all out very carefully. From. the 
first I intuitively felt that Williamson couldn’t hit 
me, so I held my fire after the first shot. When I 
stood there covering him with my loaded revolver 
while his shots were all gone I felt that to kill him 
would be murder. Moreover, it would be sowing 
dragon’s teeth, and a score of men would spring up 
and challenge me in his place. Most of all, my rail- 
road consolidation plan would fall with my death. I 
determined that if I could give Mr. Williamson his 
life and his honor that would disarm the opposition. 
I did so. We became friends. There was no more 
fighting. The consolidation was effected.” : 

As I think I have remarked before—here is a man 
who never fails by any possibility to keep his mind 
fixed upon the thing of the moment. 





the last low stars paled 
on the horizon, and the 
earliest of the early 
birds began to sail in 
flocks near our hiding- 
place. An elderly man 
most proficient in the 
art of calling the birds 
by imitating their cry 
signifying the presence 
of food—perhaps he 
should be. called a 
goose-charmer — gave 
forth his cry most 
melodiously, and now 
and then a hungry flock 
heard him and swung, 
in a V-shaped company, 
down near our decoys 
and our pits. Then it 
was that we rose, one 
by one, each in his turn, 
according to his near- 
ness to the quarry, and 
let go both barrels with 
more or less success. 
During these thrilling 
moments it was most 
entertaining to watch 
Patrick Calhoun. 
Calm, deliberate, yet 
with a brisk agility 
surprising in a man of 
his bulk and ‘stature, 
he rose to full height, 
selected his bird, and 
fired away. Each time 
he shot as if everything 
in the world depended 
upon his bringing down 
that particular _ bird. 
At that moment the 
world contained no 
other interest for him. 
Once more was afforded 
an example of that 
spirit of thoroughness 
which governs all his’ 
acts. He seemed to do 
as much shooting in 
two days as most men 

















would in a week. 

The same spirit was 
manifested when we 
played a foursome at 
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Mr. Calhoun (the figure on the extreme left) playing golf with Myron T. 
Herrick and Tom L. Johnson, who is putting, at the Euclid Club of Cleveland 
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THE BATTLESHIP FLEET AT TARGET-PRACTICE 
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The Government’s Novel 
Gold Coins 


By Newton Forest 


PREPARATIONS are now being made at 
the mints in Denver, San Francisco, and 
Philadelphia for the coinage of new five 
and two-and-a-half dollar gold pieces. 
‘These species will be quite novel in their 
appearance, as they are to be struck on 
an entirely different plan from any coin 
heretofore minted in this country. 

Last year while President Roosevelt 
was explaining to Dr. William Sturgis 
Bigelow, of Boston, the mechanical diffi- 
culties met with in the effort to bring to 
suecess the gold coins of the St.-Gaudens 





design, especially that referring to the 
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AN 8-INCH GUN IN ACTION. 
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RLUEJACKETS AT WORK STITCHING 


UP THE HOLES IN A WELL-RIDDLED TARGET 


AFTER THE HITS HAVE BEEN PLOTTED AND THE SCORES OF THE CREWS RECORDED 





commercial desire that the coins should 
“stack,” or pile, to a uniform height, 
the idea came to Dr. Bigelow that a high 
or strong relief of design on a coin might 
be obtained by depressing the design be- 
low the field or face of the piece, instead 


of raising it above, as is done in all 
coinage operations. By this means the 
flat and uniform field would insure 


“ stacking’ coins to a height that would 
be uniform, In the present coinage the 
wear comes on the highest points of re- 
lief. In these the flat surface would take 
the wear and protect the relief. 

This system of countersinking a relief 
is claimed to be one of the oldest forms 
of Egyptian stone sculpture, but has been 
little used in modern times outside Japan, 
in which country it is restricted solely 
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LACKAWANNA RAILROAD’S NEW STATION 


AT SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 


WHICH WAS OPENED ON NOVEMBER 11, IS ONE OF THE MOST ELABORATE IN THE 


COUNTRY. 
OF LIMESTONE AND IMPORTED MARBLE. 
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to wood-carving. It was never applied 
to coins until Dr. Bigelow undertook the 
experiment. The model, when presented 
to the President, and the practicability 
of this new idea in coinage, appealed so 
strongly to him it was at once decided 
that the experiment of making a coin on 
this principle should be tried. The de- 
sign of a real Indian head with war-bon- 
net of feathers was adopted for the ob- 
verse side, and the President selected the 
design of an eagle, standing, for the re- 
verse side, 

The new coins will bear the motto “ In 
God We Trust,” and will be made in such 
quantities as to afford everybody a coin 
who has the equivalent to exchange. 





The Disappointment of a 
Cannibal Son 


CANNIBALISM is still practised in.a 
most virulent form in Central Africa, 
according to a book that has just been 
published by Dr. Baccari, an Italian na- 
val surgeon. He was in the Congo Free 
State. for four years on a scientific ex- 
pedition and the story of his travels 
gives us a vivid picture ofthe native 
tribes he encountered. 

According to Dr. Baccari, the natives 
are cannibals because they are more fond 
of human flesh than of any other kind 
of animal food, and this partiality has 
nothing to do with the celebration of 
religious rites. Wars between the differ- 
ent villages are of frequent occurrence 
and these are usually waged for the os- 
tensible purpose of procuring a new sup- 
ply of human flesh. This, of course, is 
furnished by the prisoners, who are never 
exchanged, for such an act would be the 
height of folly on the part of the com- 
missariat department. The victims are 
not dismayed by the fate which they 
know is in store for them, because they 
ean enjoy two or three months of idle- 
ness with the best of food in order that 
they may become as fat as possible. 

European influences and teachings do 
not seem to have much effect upon the 
appetite of the cannibal. A native, who 
was thought te have become ‘civilized, 
made a peculiar complaint before.a mag- 
istrate one day.- He wished satisfaction 
from some natives who had eaten the body 
of his father,*who had died the day 
before. His feelings in the matter are ex- 








plained by his statement that “they have 
eaten it all themselves without giving 
a single piece to my family or even to 
me, who am his son.” 

The native women are not allowed to 
eat human flesh, probably because it is 
too highly prized for general consump- 
tion; but they enjoy it as much as the 
men do and steal it whenever they are 
able. 


A PLEASING DESSERT 
always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of Borpen’s Prertess Branp Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Perse 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same qs fresh 
milk or cream. 4%» 








THE BEST WORM LOZENC for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. «*s 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 
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Music 


THE OPENING OF THE OPERA SEASON 





SRS (QT is beginning to be apparent that 
: W Mr. Oscar Hammerstein is not a 
AW) favorite of the gods. Whom the 


gods love, it is understood, they 
chasten; but Mr. Hammerstein, in 
® the course of his astonishing career 
SN Cory) Es as an impresario, has known 
Wea & scarcely any chastening that is 
worthy of the name. The record of 
his two years at the Manhattan Opera House is a 
record of success that almost merits the epithet “ in- 
credible ”—of triumphs, honestly won, over. difficul- 
ties that would have staggered the most resourceful, 
but which this singular man met and overcame with a 
kind of jaunty mastery which compelled both amuse- 
ment and respect. He might easily be pardoned for 
feeling some elation over the actual results of his two 
seasons of activity at the Manhattan. He has, within 
that time, made known to America the most important 
lyric-drama that has been written since the death of 
Wagner; and he in- 
troduced to this pub- 
lic a half-dozen art- 
ists of the first rank 





at a time when we 
were being compla- 
cently assured that 


New York was enjoy- 
ing the best that was 
to be had in the field: 
he can tell himself, 
with truth, that the 
most significant and 
consequential events 
in the history of 
opera in this me- 
tropolis since 1905 
have occurred as a 
result of his enter- 
prise, his courage, and 
his foresight. Truly 
a record to foster 
honorable pride! 

He begins his third 














season with many 
Copyright by E. F. Foley, N. Y. factors that must 
Giovanni Zenatello operate to his advan- 
MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S tage. He has in his 


repertoire not merely 
the best, but—in a 
worthy sense — the 
most successful operas in the post-Wagnerian list: 
he has not only a superb and incomparable masterwork 
which is still virtually a novelty here, Debussy’s 
“ Pelléas et Mélisande,” but he has the dearly beloved 
musice-dramas of Puccini, the colorful, animated, and 
beguiling “* Louise ” of Charpentier, and several novel- 
ties that promise well. He has at his behest all of the 
more -enduring Of the colorature and cloak-and-sword 
operas of the older Italian school, with a strikingly 
gifted and magnetic singer to make them viable; and, 
at the other end of the scale, he has the mephitie but 
potent “Salome” of Richard Strauss. He has twelve 
of the best singing-actors and actresses now living— 
such women as Mary Garden, Melba, Tetrazzini, and 
the new Italian, Maria Labia; such men as the tenors 
Dalmores and Zenatello, and the barytones and basses 
Renaud, Dufranne, Sammarco, Gilibert, Périer, and 
Vieuille, in addition to a capable supporting company, 
an excellent chorus, and a conductor of great executive 
sapacity and extraordinary skill. 

There is promise of notable achievements here; and 
some of them became actual last week on the opening 
night of the Manhattan’s season. Mr. Hammerstein 
had chosen as the vehicle for this occasion Puccini’s 
“ Tosea,” to which, with the rest of the popular Ital- 
ian’s works, he has recently acquired the rights. In 
his cast for it he put forward Mr. Renaud as Scarpia, 
Mr. Zenatello as Cavaradossi, Mr. Gilibert as The 
Sacristan, and his new Italian soprano, Maria Labia, 
as the Roman singer. Each of these, save Mr. Gili- 
bert, was new to his part in New York; and Miss 
Labia had not before been heard in this country. To 
the feminine member of the group Mr. Hammerstein 
has, in large measure, pinned his faith, so far as the 
newcomers among the women of his company are 
concerned; and he does not seem to be mistaken in 
doing so. Miss Labia leaves behind her in Europe— 
and especially in Berlin, where she has been singing 
for the last few years—an enviable reputation; and 
it is easy to see why it is that she has been able to 
do so. She is young—still in her early twenties; 
she has personal allurement; she has a voice that is 
moving in its emotional quality, that has beauty, and 
that is dramatically flexible; she has histrionic talent 
of a conspicuous order; and she has sincerity of a 
deep and communicative kind. As Tosca she is ad- 
mirable. She sings the part with variety and inten- 
sity of feeling, and she acts it with fervor and genu- 
ineness of emotion, and with a note of occasional wist- 
fulness that is rare and touching. She is not, so far 
as one may judge of her in this part, a subtle 
“etress, but she is an uncommonly sincere and telling 
one. Her later assumptions will be eminently worthy 
of observation. 

As the unfortunate artist-lover, Mr. Zenatello sang 
and acted with unusual dignity and discretion, as 
well as with his usual abundance of tone and ardor; 
and as The Sacristan Mr. Gilibert made glad the 
hearts of those who value his delectable gifts as a 
lyric comedian; but the chief artistic glory of the 


CHIEF ITALIAN TENC2 


By Lawrence Gilman 


oceasion went, inevitably, to Mr. Renaud. I say “ in- 
evitably ” because this great artist may always be 
counted upon to do something of a‘superlative kind 
in whatever he undertakes. In all sobriety it must be 
said that Mr. Renaud is one of the most accomplished 
histrions now on the stage—and not merely on the 
operatic stage, but on the stage as a whole. We have 
witnessed within the last two years his wonderful 
Devil in Berlioz’s “ Damnation of Faust,” his superb 
Don Juan and Rigoletio, his perfect rendering of the 
comparatively unimportant réle of the monk Athanel 
in “ Thais’; but he has never seemed so consummate 
a master as in his performance of the malign and 
lustful tyrant of Puccini’s opera. He realized the 
part, down to its uttermost detail, with a vividness 
and truth of characterization which it would be im- 
possible to overpraise. “ Scarpia—a bigoted satyr and 


hypocrite, secretly steeped in vice and most de- 
monstratively pious, lascivious, and cruel: a cross 


‘tween confessor and hangman”: thus Cavaradossi 
describes him; and it was as such a complex and 
sinister personality that Renaud presented him. He 
exuded evil; and his aristocracy of bearing, his mas- 
terful will, his cold and threatening repose, his sud- 
den gusts of passion, were denoted with the infallible 
and inspired veracity which marks the actor of 
authentic genius. No one who witnessed this wonder- 
ful achievement will soon forget the indescribable look 
of baleful and demonic triumph which flared for an 
instant in his face as T'osca signified her agonized ac- 
ceptance of his infamous bargain; nor the uncanny 
and subtle horror that radiated from him when, 
approaching her from behind at the close of the first 
act, he touched her bare shoulder with his extended 
finger. 

The production of Puccini’s work was, as a whole, 
one that would have done credit to any opera house— 
it was, indeed, the most harmonious and well-rounded 
performance of “* Tosca” that has been witnessed in 
New York. Admirably sung and acted, carefully 
mounted, and, in its orchestral aspect, set forth with 
delightful poise, breadth, and sensibility by the 
inimitable Campanini, it was a remarkable exposi- 
tion of a remarkable work. 

A remarkable work, I have called it; and this per- 
formance was one that set its indisputable merits and 
its curiously contrasted defects in a sharp light. A 
plain-spoken and not too reverent observer of con- 
temporary musical manners, dis¢tussing the melodic 
style of the Young Italian opera-makers, has observed 
that it is fortunate in that it ‘ gives the singers oppor- 
tunity to pour out their voices in that lavish volume 
and intensity which provoke applause as_ infallibly 
as horseradish provokes tears.” The comment has a 
good deal of what Sir Willoughby Patterne would 
have called “ rough truth.” It is fairly obvious that 
there is nothing in the entire range of opera so 
inevitably calculated to produce an instant effect as a 
certain kind of frank and sweeping lyricism allied 
with swiftness of dramatic emotion; and it is be- 
cause the young lions of modern Italy—Puccini most 
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conspicuously—have profoundly appreciated this ele- 
mental truth, that they address their generation with 
so immediate an effect. As a sensitive English critic, 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn, once very happily observed, 
Puccini is “essentially a man of his own generation 
. . . the one who has caught up the spirit of his time, 
and has made his compact with that time, in order 
that he should not lose anything which a contem- 
porary generation might give him.” 
Puccini, with undoubted artistic sincerity, has 
played upon the insatiable desire of the modern ear 
for an ardent and ele- 
mental kind of melo- = 
die effect, and upon 
the acquired desire 
of the modern intelli- 
gence for a terse and 





dynamic substratum 
of drama. His fault, 
from what one must 
hold to be the ideal 
standpeint in these 
matters, is that he 
has not __soperfectly 


fused his music and 
his drama. There is 
a sufficiently concrete 
example of this de- 
ficiency—an example 
which points both his 
strength and = his 
weakness—in the 
second act of “ Tosca,” 
where he halts the 
eumulative movement 
of the scene between 
Scarpia and Tosca, 
which he has up to 
that point developed 
with superb dramatic 
logic, in order to 
placate those who may 
not over-long be de- NEW 
barred from their lyr- AT 
ical sweetmeats; but 
also—for it would be 

absurd to charge him with insincerity or time-serving 
in this matter—in order that hé may satisfy his own 
ineluctable tendency towards a_ periodical effusion 
of lyric energy, which he must yield to even when dra- 
matie consistency and logic go by the board in the 
process; when, in short, lyrical expression is superer- 
ogatory and impertinent. So he writes the sentimental 
and facilely pathetic prayer, “ Vissi d’arte, vissi d’ 
amore,” dolcissimo con grande sentimento: a perfectly 
superfluous, not to say intrusive thing dramatically, 
and a piece of arrant musical vulgarity; after which 
the current of the drama is resumed. We have here, 
in fact, nothing more nor less respectable than the 
old-fashioned Italian aria of unsavory fame: it is 
merely couched in more modern terms. 

The offence is aggravated by the fact that Puccini, 
in common with the rest of the Neo-Italians, is at his 
best in the expression of dramatic emotion and move- 
ment, and at his worst in his voicing of purely lyric 
emotion, meditative or passionate. In its lyric por- 
tions his music is almost invariably banal, without 
distinction, without beauty or restraint—when the 
modern Italian music-maker dons his singing-robes 
he becomes clothed with commonness and vulgarity. 
Thus in its scenes of amorous exaltation the music of 
“Tosea,”’ of “Madame Butterfly” (recall, in the 
latter work, the flamboyant commonness of the 
exultant duet which closes the first act), is blatant 
and rhetorical, rather than searching and poignant. 
Puccini’s strength lies in the truly impressive manner 
in which he is able to intensify and underscore the 
more dramatic moments in the action. At such times 
his music possesses an uncommon sureness, swiftness, 
and incisiveness; especially in passages of tragic fore- 
boding, of mounting excitement, it is gripping and in- 
tense in a quite irresistible degree. Often, at such 
moments, it has an electric quality of vigor, a curious 
nervous strength. That is its cardinal merit: its 
spare, lithe, closely knit, clean-cut, immensely ener- 
getic orchestral enforcement of those portions of the 
drama where the action is swift, tense, cumulative, 
rather than of sentimental or amorous connotation. 
Puccini has, indeed, an almost unparalleled capacity 
for a kind of orchestral commentary which is both 
forceful and succinct. He wastes no words, he makes 
no superfluous gestures: he is masterfully direct, 
pregnant, expeditious, compact. Could anything be 
more admirable, in what it attempts and brilliantly 
contrives to do, than almost the entire second act of 
“Tosca,” with the exception of the sentimental and 
obstructive Prayer? How closely, with what unswerv- 
ing fidelity, the music clings to the contours of the 
play; and with what an economy of effort its effects 
are made! 

It is in “ Tosca” that he should be studied. He is 
not elsewhere so sincere, direct, pungent, telling. And 
it is in “ Tosea,” also, that his melodie vein, which is 
generally broad and copious rather than fine and deep, 
yields most of the true and individual beauty which 
is its occasional, its very rare, possession. 

That the Manhattan performances of this remark- 
able work, with their emphasis laid rather upon the 
dramatic than upon the lyric elements of the score, 
will help to clarify its essential excellence in many 
minds, seems not unlikely. 
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The Killing of ex-Senator 
Carmack 


Epwarp Warp CARMACK, former United 
States Senator from Tennessee, was shot 
and killed by Robin Cooper on one of 
the main streets of Nashville on the after- 
noon of November 9. At the time of the 
shooting Mr. Carmack was in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Charles H. Eastman and 
failed .to note the approach of Robin 
Cooper and his father, Colonel Duncan 
B. Cooper, who, it is reported, had sworn 
to kill the ex-Senator on sight. Reports 
of the tragedy are at variance; but it 
is believed that Mr. Carmack attempted 
to draw his revolver and defend himself 
after his opponents had him “ covered,” 
but a shot from young Cooper killed him 
almost instantly. 

Mr. Carmack was editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, and his editorials on 
Colonel Cooper are said to have led to 
the killing. Colonel Cooper was the anti- 
Prohibition leader in the recent Demo- 
cratic primary when Governor Patterson 
received the nomination over Carmack. 
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Raising a Wreck of Revolu- 
tionary Times 


Tne New York State Champlain Ter- 
centenary Commission has appointed a 
special committee to make the necessary 
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AN EVENTFUL 


PERIOD IN THE STOCK MARKET 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


VERY once in a while the stock 
market occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in newspaper chronicles. Last 
4 year’s terrible events seem to have 
> occurred only yesterday. But how 
different the picture now! The rea- 
son for the rapid changes from light 
3? to shadow and back again to light 
‘ is plain enough. It is that the stock 

market reflects what is happening elsewhere. 

To understand thoroughly the genesis of the post- 
election ‘stock market, it is necessary to go back 
a little way. As has been pointed out from time 
to time on this page, the character of the rising 
speculation for most of this year has been “ profes- 
sicnal” in the sense that it has had no very large 
publie participation, the bulk of the dealings rep- 
resenting the transactions of wealthy men who kept 
themselves well informed of the trend of business and 
political affairs. It was common gossip before elec- 
tion that the rise in prices “ discounted” the success 
of the Republican ticket. 

Just what the success of the Republican ticket sig- 
nifies, not only in the stock market, but in every de- 
partment of our industrial and financial life, became 
much more apparent after election day than could 
have been imagined by the most sanguine before that 
date. -It is true that during October there occurred 
a noteworthy improvement in trade which showed 
that the impetus given by good crops and general 
prosperity throughout the West was too strong to be 
permanently checked by any adverse possibilities 
that the national election might hold. But the ver- 
dict at the polls was so decisive as to create in the 
mind of the business man an almost unbounded en- 
thusiasm., The results no doubt surprised even those 
whose good judgment led them to expect a favorable 
outcome. 

As an illustration of the average temper of busi- 
ness interests toward the election, it can be stated 
on good authority that representatives of New Eng- 
land concerns came to New York in great numbers 
on election day with instructions to the effect that 
if Mr. Taft were elected, to buy in almost unlimited 
quantity, but that if Mr. Bryan were elected, to buy 
only “from hand to mouth ”’—that is, only to supply 
immediate needs. Such an attitude on the part of 
business interests must have been well-nigh universal, 
and the election rettirns themselves bear witness to 
it. It is quite evident now that the instructions to 
buy goods without restraint were literally followed. 
The price advances in iron and steel, in copper, in 
tin, in cotton—in fact in practically every commodity 
needed for immediate consumption or the replenish- 
ment of depleted stocks—were sudden and sharp. 

Coincident with this trend of affairs announce- 
ments came thick and fast of the opening of factories 
which had been closed and the resumption of full 
operation of plants that had been running at reduced 
sapacity. Numberless enterprises which had _ been 
planned and predicated upon a good business outlook 
were gotten under way with unprecedented rapidity. 
Such contracts as those for the electrification of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad terminals at New York and 
of the main line from New York to Philadelphia call 
for the expenditure of huge sums of money and the 
employment of a large quantity of labor. It has been 
estimated that additional employment throughout the 
country will be given by December first to 650,000 men. 
Perhaps, if the additional labor required on the rail- 
roads were included in these figures, the total would 
approximate 1,000,000 men. And even if December 
first be too early a date to set for such a national 
blessing, January first can be looked upon as an 
amply safe prediction. “ Prosperity calls to Europe 
for help,” is a newspaper head-line that reflects a 
possible need for immigration to supply the. demand 
for labor. 

Probably for no other industry does the future 
hold more brilliant promise than it does for the 
railroads. A year of depression has taught opera- 
ting officers much-needed lessons in economical opera- 
tion. The chastening influence of adversity has done 
away with wasteful methods and has made luminous 
most of the leaks through which earnings unneces- 
sarily dripped. The desire of the laboring-man to 
hold his job has rendered him infinitely more effi- 
cient, and it is probably safe to say that the rail- 
roads are getting fifty per cent. more work out of 
their men than they were a year ago. All of these 
facts are bound to make railroad operation more suc- 
cessful in the future than it has been in the past. 

Following these conditions the railroads find their 
traflie growing rapidly through, the movement of the 
crops to market and through the remarkable stimu- 
lation to business activity derived from the election 
returns. In place of a great number of idle cars 
there promises to be a shortage by January. Rail- 
road managements consequently foresee the necessity 
for the expenditure of enormous sums of money to 
increase their facilities. There is some reasonable 
prospect that the railrcads may be permitted to ad- 
vance their freight rates. When it is recalled that an 
important element in the recent depression consisted 
of the inability of the railroads to purchase supplies 
and give employment on the scale prevailing a year 
or two ago, the significance of prosperity for the rail- 
roads to the business outlook will be readily appre- 
ciated. When to all of these favoring circumstances 
is added an ubundance of investment capital seeking 
employment, which is available for railroad financing, 
the industrial situation cannot possibly be considered 





in any but a propitious light. The question nat- 
urally arises: Why should such an industrial out- 
look have been so greatly dependent upon the suc- 
cess of the Republican party on election day? The 
answer lies in the fact that business activity is al- 
ways largely a matter of confidence and security in 
the minds of business men. Had Mr. Bryan been 
elected, it would liave been impossible for the busi- 
ness man to feel confident and secure, because it 
would have meant, in all likelihood,.four years of 
uncertain policies in the matter of the tariff, in that 
of currency, and in that of governmental attitude 
toward corporations. The fact that the United States 
government during the current fiscal year has been 
earning an enormous deficit would have been an addi- 
tional reason for distrust of ‘a Democratic administra- 
tion’s financial policies. 

The election of Mr. Taft by overwhelming major- 
ities therefore meant that such revision of the tariff 
as will be undertaken will not, in all probability, 
seriously disturb the nice adjustments to which busi- 
ness is already accustomed; that sound financial pol- 
icies will be strictly adhered to, and that the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward corporations will be tem- 
pered by a sanity that can reasonably be expected 
from a man of Mr. Taft’s judicial habit of mind. It 
does not take a seer to discern in the verdict of the 
electorate on November 3 a mandate for common 
sense in governmental policies, a refusal to accept nos- 
trums or quack remedies of any kind, and a lasting 
rebuke to office-seeking by “ mud-slinging,” however 
justified at any other time such mud-slinging may be. 
No doubt riotous license in corporate management 
will not be permitted; were one meaning of the elec- 
tion a new lease of life to- graft and corporate mis- 
management, after all of the painful labors of the past 
few years to eliminate them, the verdict of the people 
would have to be regarded as a national calamity. 
But though license has passed, and regulation may 
have come to stay, popular opinion demands sane 
methods, sober reason, and a regard for the rights of 
property. ; 

Every one of these facts had its due share in 
producing the remarkable activity and rising prices 
in the stock market immediately after November 3. 
Numberless investors, rendered timid by fears that 
the prevalent radicalism of the past few years might 
give Mr. Bryan a chance of election that he had 
never before enjoyed, had refrained from buying stocks 
until the political atmosphere should clear. They 
refrained, moreover, in spite of the evident phases 


of trade improvement that appeared before election 
day. This eomment applies not only to investors in 
this country, but very generally to Kuropean capital. 
In consequence, there was a genuine buying movement 
from investors, following election day, of enormous 
proportions. In this buying movement naturally the 
speculatively inclined joined on the theory that the 
outlook had become suificiently roseate to warrant a 
prononuced “bull market.” The net result was a 
speculation for the rise enjoying the participation 
of the public on a scale not witnessed for over two 
years. No matter how “inside selling” appeared in 
the market, the public appetite was voracious enough 
to take the market temporarily out of the hands of 
those usually accounted its guiding spirits, and it 
was whetted by a Jong abstinence from speculation. 

The extra dividend on Northern Pacifie stock, which 
had been patiently awaited, served to add fuel to the 
speculative fire. This dividend was declared out of 
a “concealed asset,” which fact led immediately to 
a diligent search for assets in other securities so 
well concealed that they probably do not exist. Mr. 
Hill’s stockholders’ seem-to trust him pretty well to 
dig up some new value for them periodically, but it 
is difficult to avoid asking the question: If an asset 
may be coneealed, why not also a liability? Stock- 
holders’ faith in Mr. Hill has been well justified in 
the past; but if the time is not yet ripe for complete 
publicity, its maturity should not be long distant, for 
that is the trend ef public opinion. An event that 
added fresh fuel to the speculative fire was the 
denial of the government’s petition for a rehearing 
in the Standard Qil rebate ease, which was announced 
on November 10, and came just in time to stimuiate 
an enthusiasm that’ had begun to wane. The decision 
in the American Tobaceo case, on the other hand, 
produced little adverse effect, partly because it is 
expected that at the coming session of Congress some 
attempt will be made to modify the drastic character 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Within a ‘week of election day, partly in response 
to the rising speculation in stocks and partly to 
revival in trade, money rates at New York began to 
harden. This fact in itself, considering the previous 
extreme abundance of loanable capital, attests the 
violence of both movements. No doubt a considerable 
advance in the stock market was well ‘warranted by 
the outlook which became obvious subsequent to the 
election. But most stock-market movements with 
large publie participation based entirely on the ob- 
vious lead to disaster, more or less temporary. 





France’s Master Dramatist 








Sacer en | CTORIEN SARDOU, the best known of 
GRLAer, medern French dramatists, and a mem- 
N V Ne ber of the Academy, died in Paris, on 
Al November 8, at the age of mages Peete 
Lei years. Sardou’s plays were immensely 
COCS) popular, not oy in France, but in 
America and England also. He endured much priva- 
tion in early life, and his first production, ‘La Ta- 
verne des Etudiants,” brought out in 1854, was hissed 
off the stage of the Odéon. In 1857, while lying sick 
of typhoid in a garret, he was nursed by a neighbor, 
Mile. de Boecourt, whom he subsequently married. 
She introduced him to the famous actress Mlle. De- 
jazet, who assisted him, and with the production of 
Les Pattes de Mouche, played in England and Amer- 
ica under the title “A Scrap of Paper,” in 1860, he 
was on the highroad to success. He soon acquired 
a fortune and became the most famous playwright 
of the day. His dramas are especially distinguished 
for their skill in construction and their adeptness of 
plot, but were more spectacular than thoughtful. 

Sardou’s figure was well known in Paris. He was 
an active, lively little man, “a gnomelike personage, 
well under five feet in height,” as an English inter- 
viewer described him. His large felt slippers, the 
loosely knotted white searf which took the place of 
collar and cravat, the velvet hat which he seemed 
never to remove, were stage properties in which he ap- 
peared consistently. 

Sardou was an instinctive master of the arts and 
tricks of the theatre. He was a master of theatrical 
construction, of sustained and quickening suspense, of 
shrewd adjustment of incident. In later years the 
tastes and curiosity of the antiquarian grew on him, 
and he loved to grub among the libraries for the man- 
ners and customs of the Byzantine court, to create his 
Théodora for Sarah Bernhardt, or to recall Napoleonic 
memoirs for “ Madame Sans-Géne.” Of such a nature 
were the majority of his earlier and later pieces. 
Most of the plays which he wrote in middle life were 
of a finer sort, being in the main comedies of satire, 
of manners and character. Such were “ Dora,” pro- 
duced in 1877, and still being played throughout the 
English-speaking world under the name “ Diplo- 
macy ”; and “ Divorcons,” which was, played in Great 
Britain and the United States last year by several 
companies. In 1897 Sardou produced “ Spiritisme,” a 
play interesting only as a record of his religious con- 
victions. He was one of the oldest members of the 
Academy,: and, of course, one of the Legion of Honor. 

Sardou’s principal plays are: “Les Pattes de 
Mouche” (1860); “Les Papillons” (1862); “ Les 
Gavroches” (1862); “Les Vieux Garcons” (1863) ; 
“La Famille Benoiton” (1865); “Nos Bons Villa- 
geois” (1866); “Seraphina” (1868); “ Patrie” 
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(1869); “ Fernande” (1869); ‘“ Rabagas” (1872) ; 
“ Andrée” (1873); “Onecle Sam” (1873); “La 
Haine” (1874); “ Dora” (1877); “ Le Bourgeois de 
Pont-Arey ” (1878); “Daniel Rochat” (1879) ; 
* Divorcons ” (1880); ‘ Odette” (1881); ‘ Fédora” 
(1882); ‘‘ Théodora” (1884); “ La Tosea” (1887): 
“Thermidor” (1891); ‘Mme. Sans-Géne” (1893) ; 
*Gismonda” (1894); “La Piété” (1905); “Le 
Drame des Poissons” (1907).  “ Robespierre,” in 
which Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry played, he 
did not include in the list of his best works. 




















Victorien Sardou 
FROM A DRAWING BY PAUL RENOUARD 
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Two Royal Nuns of Europe 


Tne Grand-Duchess Serge of Russia 
and the Princess Adelaide of Bourbon have 
recently taken the veil, bidding a last 
farewell to the worldly honors belonging 
to royalty. 

The Grand-Duke Serge, the uncle of 
ihe present Tsar, was assassinated in 
1905, and now his widow has entered the 
Convent of the Blue Nuns at Moscow. 
The Duchess, who had been educated in 
the strictest Protestantism, married the 
Catholic Grand Duke in 1884. For seven 
years she withstood all attempts to con- 
vert her to Catholicism, but finally she 
yielded to the incessant pressure and 
received the Russo-Greek baptism. The 
convent where she has now taken refuge 

















THE GRAND-DUCHESS SERGE OF RUSSIA, 
WHO HAS BECOME A NUN 


has sheltered members of many of the 
most prominent Muscovite families. 

All Europe was astonished at the an- 
nouncement that the youthful Princess 
Adelaide of Bourbon was to become a nun. 
She had always taken a lively part in 
the amusements at court and was of an 
exceedingly vivacious disposition. Out-of- 
door sports were her delight, and she 
was an expert horsewoman. The Prin- 
cess is twenty-three years of age, and is 
a daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, who 
died suddeniy a year ago. He was a 
descendant, through three lines, from 
Louis XV. of France. It is in the Bene- 
dictine Convent at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
that she has assumed the veil, and there 
she will be known as Sister Mary Bene- 
dict. 





The Success of the Franco- 
British Exhibition 


Tue Franco-British exhibition came to 
a close on Saturday, November 14, and 
its success is indicated by the vast crowds 
which attended. The total number of ad- 
missions since the opening day is esti- 
mated at 11,760,000, and the daily aver- 
age of visitors was 80,000. The price of 
admission was a shilling, and $2,500,000 
was’ taken in. 

Practically every one who visited the 
exhibition spent several hours there, and 
the price of admission was the least part 
of the expense. Luncheon was served 
to great numbers, programmes and sou- 
venirs were in’ demand, and the side 
shows were investigated by nearly all the 
visitors. When these facts are considered, 
it is believed that $1.25 is a fair average 
of the expenditure by each visitor, while 
the total expenditure amounted to more 
than $12,500,000. 





How Hot is Boiling Water? 


In answering this question an Amer- 
ican would say, “Two hundred and 
twelve degrees”; a Frenchman, “One 
hundred degrees”; a German, “ Eighty 
degrees.” The American, with his Eng- 
lish cousin, ascertains temperature by the 
Fahrenheit thermometer; the Frenchman 
by the centigrade, and the German by 
the Réaumur. In these thermometers the 
boiling-points are marked 212°, 100°, and 
80°, respectively. 

In point of fact, however, nothing is 
more variable than the temperature at 
which water boils. Indeed, there are 
places where eggs cannot be boiled in an 
open vessel, because the water, when it 
boils in the open air, is not hot enough 
to cook them. 

The ebullition of water is effected by 
the pressure upon its surface. When the 





atmospheric pressure is diminished, as it 
is in ascending from the earth, water 
boils much more easily. In other words, 
less heat is required to make it boil. As 
a certain amount of heat is required to 
coagulate the albumen of the egg—to 
“cook it”—that portion of one’s break- 
fast might have to be prepared in other 
manner—say by baking or frying. 

However, if oatmeal; or some similar 
substance, were mixed with the water, its 
point of ebullition could be raised sufii- 
ciently to boil the eggs, in spite of the 
altitude. 

Other causes beside the altitude may 
vary the boiling-point of water. As is 
shown by the barometer, atmospheric 
pressure varies considerably with the 
weather. Henee, when the breakfast eggs 
are not boiled to our liking, we should 
remeniber that the trouble may be with 
the weather, and not with the cook. 





Short Sight in Reptiles 


THE corps of naturalists attached to the 
Zoological Park at Washington have re- 
cently concluded some interesting experi- 
ments to test the vision of certain ani- 
mals. 

It appears that the sight of reptiles is 
generally very good, being probably their 
most acute sense, but not so acute as 
popularly supposed, possessing a. limited 
range, indeed, as compared with most 
animals. 

Crocodiles cannot distinguish a man at 
distances exceeding ten times their length. 
Fish see for only short distances. The 
vision of most serpents is poor, the boa- 
constrictor, for example, being able to 
see no farther than one-third of its own 
length. Some snakes see no farther than 
one-eighth of their length. Frogs are 
better endowed with sight, for they can 
distinguish objects clearly at a distance 
of twenty times their own length. 

The hearing of nearly all reptiles is even 
worse than their vision. Most of them 
are quite deaf, especially boa-constrictors. 
The .phrase “deaf as an adder,” repre- 
sents the careful observation of our fore- 
fathers. 





A 4000-mile Message by 
Wireless 


Durine the cruise of the fleet across 
the Pacific last July wireless telegraphic 
messages were interchanged between Ad- 
miral Sperry’s flag-ship, the Connecticut, 
and: the station at Point Loma, Cali- 
fornia, very nearly 3000 miles distant. 
This is the greatest distance ever, tra- 
versed by a wireless message officially 
recorded at a government receiving sta- 
tion.. 

Another wireless communication was 
despatched recently from Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and received by the armored cruiser 
Pennsylvania, near Honolulu, some 4000 
miles away. In this case, however, the 
message was relayed at Point Loma, 
which was very nearly half-way between 
the transmitter and the receiver. 








SHOVELS AND BRICKS 


(Continued from page 23.) 


agreed that it was time to quiet them; 
so Hennesey, behind the bar, filled twenty- 
four pint flasks, each with a moderate 
addition of “knockout drops,’ and with 
much flourish of oratory brought the 
crowd up to the bar for a last drink and 
the presentation of the flasks. The 
drinks were also seasoned, and soon 
Murphy and Hennesey had a long hour’s 
‘work in lifting the twenty-four able sea- 
men up to the bedrooms, to sleep until the 


express wagons came to take them and. 


their dunnage to the tug. They came at 
ten o’clock, and the unconscious men were 
carried down with their grips and boxes, 
and loaded in like so many bags of 
potatoes. 

“Tt’s done, Hennesey,” said Murphy, 
as, perspiring and fatigued, he fetched 
back into the barroom. ‘“ Now, Hennesey, 
let’s you and me have a drink, and we’ll 
drink to the health and the happiness of 
Bucko Bill Williams, the dog.” 

“Right,” said Hennesey, going behind 
the bar and bringing out the bottle and 
the glasses; “but we’ll need to hurry, 
Murphy, for I’ve got to go down wid the 
tug, ye know.” As he spoke he passed 
his hand over the glass he had placed 
for Murphy, and Murphy, glancing out 
through the door at the departing ex- 
press wagons, did not see. 

But Hennesey had another express 
wagon in reserve, and when Murphy 
sagged down and sought the nearest chair 
and table, too stupefied to even wonder at 
his sleepiness, Hennesey called this wagon 
from the corner and, with the help of the 
driver, bundled Murphy into it, climbed 
in himself, and rode down to the dock and 
the waiting tug. 

(To be Concluded.) 
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QUALITY is the first consideration in whiskey 
and the index of quality is the “brand” or name 


) There is an aristocracy~ among brands which 
means much to the dealer who wishes to 
cater to the best trade. 

That aristocracy” is limited, the very~ name 
of these elect suggests richvand rare quality. 


I. W. HARPER 
is the brand of brands, the <Aristocrat ofthe © 
Aristocracy, and its quality is worthy of its name. 
The mere mention of HARPER> to an old time con- 
noisseur brings the smile of perfect approval to his face. 


THE KIND YOUR GRANDFATHER USED. 
Its production and distribution are closely controlled 
with the view of restricting its sale to the very best 
class of cealers. Never marketed until fully matured. 
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BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. LOUISVILLE. 








IN TWO FORMS 
0 forthe Large Investor— 





The Coupon Gold Bond, is- 
sued in multiples of $100 at 
par: maturing in 10 years 
for the face value with 6 
percent, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally : and with privilege of surren- 
P der at any time before maturity, for 
its face value with ogg a 
e ccumulative 
Forthe Small Investot—pona, compelling the 
saving of small sums, Purchasable in ten yearly 
payments and maturing in either 10 or 15 years 
with a cash surrender value always in excess of 
all payments. 
|_That a safe 6 per cent. invest- 
We Contend ment should appeal to any In- 
vestor; and that the distinct promise to pay of a 
solvent and growing Company with assets of 
$1,600,000.00 and surplus and undivided profits 
of ea RRO NE ES ogee a safe investment. 
|_ That the three salient features 
We Contend of the New York Central Real- 
ty Bond—Absolute Safety, Cash Availability 
and a six percentum profit—should commend it 
to the public as an ideal investment. 

Write us tu-day, stating the form of Bond that appeals 
to you and we will be pleased to send you an interesting 
history of our Company, our Business and our Plans. 
And incidentally show you how to add from 2% per cent. to 
100 per cent. to your interest earnings. 


"NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
SUITE 1181, 1828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000) 
We want agents in every city and offer a liberal proposi- 
tion to men of character. Write for particulars. 


The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


' By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. - It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Copyright Wotice 








Class A, XXc, No. 221049, October 29, 1908.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be if remembered, 
‘That on the twenty-ninth day of October, 1908, 
Emma L. B, Gibson, of New York, N. Y., hath de- 
posited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘ Pastoral 

ays; or Memories of a New England Year. By W. 
Hamilton Gibson, Illustrated,” the right whereof she 
claims as proprieter in contormity with the laws of 
the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
3y THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Getaber 29, 1908. 
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A scientific 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


remedy which has been 
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“THE MAN FROM HOME” 


ETHEL. “You let me make a fool of myself, and then you show it to me!” 


(“THE MAN FROM HOME”), AND OLIVE WYNDHAM AS ETHEL GRANGER-SIMPSON, IN THE FOURTH ACT OF THE SUC- 


WILLIAM HODGE AS DANIEL VOORHEES PIKE 
JUST BEEN PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM BY 


CESSFUL PLAY BY BOOTH TARKINGTON AND HARRY LEON WILSON, NOW PLAYING AT THE ASTOR THEATRE, WITICH HAS 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 

















An Innovation ‘in Ballooning 


A HUGE balloon, the “ Chicago,” which 
carried in place of the customary basket a 
1500- pound automobile containing two 
passengers, made a remarkable ascension 
at Indianapolis, on October 31. 

Mr. Carl G. Fisher, an agent represent- 
ing the automobile company, considered 
that it should be very simple for balloon- 
ists to carry an auto with them in which 
to return after making an aerial trip. 
Securing the immense balloon, “ Chicago,” 
which has a lifting power of 4000 pounds, 
and attaching his automobile to the load 
ring, Mr. Fisher, accompanied by Captain 
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Sailing over Indiana in an automobile 


Bumbaugh, a noted aeronaut, made an ex- 
perimental flight. The balloon rose easily, 
ascending to a height of 2800 feet, and 
then drifted eastward in a light current 
of air for a distance of a little more than 
seven miles. The aeronauts effected a land- 
ing before dusk at Southport, Indiana, in 
the midst of some 250 automobilists, bicy- 
clists, and motorcyclists who had enthusi- 
astically followed the flight of the balloon 
and its unique cargo. So gently did the 
basket containing the automobile come to 
the ground, its passengers remained seat- 
ed until the balloon had become stationary. 

After deflating the gas-bag, it was 
loaded upon the automobile, and the ma- 
chine returned to Indianapolis under its 
own power, 





Here’s to Putnam, of the 


5th Artillery! 


O. F. Putnam, Battery F, Fifth United 
States Field Artillery, has been retired 
from our army. This action took effect 
in the Philippines and was granted not 
for length of service, but for value of 
services rendered. 

It was in 1898 that Putnam entered 
the volunteer service and was assigned 
to the Yale Light Battery of Niantic, 
Connecticut, where he remained but a 
few months before his transfer to the reg- 
ulars at Fort Hamilton. The next year 
he joined Reilly’s Light Battery F, Fifth 
Artillery, and was sent to Manila, where 
he took a prominent part in a number 
of engagements. Putnam was with the 
allied forces in China in 1900 and parti- 
cipated in the battles of Pei-tsung, Yang- 
tsung, and others. Returning to the 
Philippines the following year, he has 
remained on duty there with various bat- 
teries until his retirement was recently 
recommended and had been approved by 
the Secretary of ‘Var. : 

It may not be amiss to state here 
that “O. F. Putnam,” or “ Peking,’ as 
he is familiarly called, is a horse. The 
initials “O. F.’ are an abbreviation for 
“Old Faithful,’ a sobriquet which his 
soldier friends gave him. It was at the 
taking of the Chinese capital by the 
allied forces that the horse earned the 
nickname of “ Peking.” While dragging 
a siege-gun up a _ steep incline the 
traces of his team-mate broke and Put- 
nam, alone, hauled the gun into position, 
thereby enabling his battery to have a 
share in the storming of the city. 

As a recognition of his able perform- 
ances Putnam will be retained in the serv- 
ice as long as he lives, but only very 





light work will be required of him. In 
parades on occasions of ceremony, “ Old 
Faithful” will occupy a place of honor 
and will be led in the rear of Battery F 
by one of the artillerymen he has served 
so well, 





Photographing Bullets 


A SCIENTIST has made some experiments 
in photographing flying bullets which cast 
new light upon their motion and their 
effect upon the air through which they 
pass, 

This experimenter fires the bullet 
through a box lined with black cloth, and 
so arranged that the passing bullet com- 
pletes an electric circuit and causes a 
flash of light in the box, which, though 
lasting only one-millionth of a second, 
suffices to imprint a photograph of the 
bullet on a sensitized plate contained in 
the box. 

Not only are the bullets themselves 
photographed, but also the atmospheric 
waves created by their passage. In front 
of the bullets are seen the waves of con- 
densation, and behind them the waves 
of rarefaction, and interesting observa- 
tions have been made on the peculiar 
forms of these waves. 

As each bullet dashes through the box 
it touches the terminals of two wires in 
the electric circuit, and the little cloud 
of dust into which the end of the wires 
is pulverized also has its image imprinted 
on the photographic plate. 

This scientist has experimented with 
the photographing of charges of small shot 
fired from shot-guns, and the final re- 
sult of these experiments is awaited with 
much interest, because it promises to 
throw light upon the manner in which 
guns of different patterns scatter the 
shot, - 





Simplified Spelling Strikes 
England 


ENGLAND, as well as the United States, 
is interesting herself in the reformation 
of English spelling, and the newly or- 
ganized Simplified Spelling Society has 
some prominent British names among its 
cflicers. Sir James A. H. Murray, Sir 
William Ramsay, H. Stanley Jevous, and 
William Archer are included among the 
literary men and philologists on the com- 
mittee. 

In his opening address Professor Skeat 
announced that the desire of the society 
was, primarily, to bring the vowel sounds 
of the English language into an approxi- 
mate conformation with the Continental 
standards where the vowel or diphthong 
has a fixed phonetic value. A careful study 
of the origin and history of English spell- 
ing is advised by Professor Skeat. 

“Why, for example,” he asks, “do we 
spell ‘oak’ with ‘oa,’ but ‘spoke’ with 
an ‘o’ and a final ‘e’? How came ‘ou’ 
to denote the diphthongal sound which 
is heard in the word ‘house,’ while the 
same sound is expressed by ‘au’ in Ger- 
man? How came the same symbol ‘ou’ 
to denote the ‘ou’ in ‘soup’? How is it 
that the sound of ‘a’ in ‘cake’ can be 
represented in at least twenty-one differ- 
ent ways, and the sound of ‘ee’ in ‘ feet’ 
in twenty-four different ways? 

“The pronunciation of our words has a 
regular history which has been very fully 
investigated in several recent works. We 
now know that the word which we now 
call ‘oak’ was pronounced by King Al- 
fred as ‘aak,’ and by Chaucer as ‘ awk’ 
We have one set of sounds -for Anglo- 
Saxon, another for Middle English, an- 
other for Shakespeare’s time, and an- 
other at the present day.” 





A Donkey that Struck Gold 


Tue Ceur d’Aléne district of northern 
Idaho is one of the most valuable mining 
sections in the United States. Situated 
in a wild, rough country in the heart of 
the mountains bearing the same name, 
this region has yielded immense fortunes 
to many lucky prospectors. Well-de- 
veloped mines are now located there, and 
the largest nroducer gave a profit of $2,- 
264,213 for a single year. 

Remarkably enough, the. credit for the 
discovery of this bonanza belongs to a 
donkey, and the records in the courts of 
Idaho bear out this fact. In the summer 
of the year 1882, a small pack-train was 
slowly picking its way over a rocky pass 
in the Ceur d’Aléne range, and the patient 
burros were greatly tormented by a pest 
of flies. One of the sturdy little animals 
kicked viciously to dislodge a particu- 
larly annoying fly and its hoof struck a 
projecting ledge of rock, chipping off a 
bit of the stone. The scarred surface glis- 
tened in the sunlight and caught the eye 
of the prospector who was following the 
burro. A hasty examination of the rock 
disclosed a rich vein of gold, and this acci- 
dental discovery, begun by the donkey, led 
to the great mines of to-day. 
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Ask for “Old James E. Pepper.” 


































—-at 
Thanksgiving 
—at 


Yuletide 


—at 
ew Years 


the whiskey for the home 
circle is good “‘Old James 
E. Pepper.’’ One hundred 
years a food law was 
ever thought of, “‘Old James 
E. Pepper” was a pure and 
wholesome bourbon whiskey. 
It is made today in the same 
scrupulously careful way, by 
the same formula by old 
Elijah Pepper of hallowed 
memory. It is a soft, smooth, 
ich Ken- 

bourbon, naturally 
and colored in charred 


oak casks, and bottled in 


bond at the distillery. 
You will appreciate its delicious 


flavor and be benefited by its rare medicinal qualities. If your dealer does 


not handle it, or if you live in a 


locality where liquors are not sold, write us 


at once for the name of our nearest distributor, who will supply you direct, 
with the positive guarantee that if it does not prove eminently satisfactory— 


refund your money. 
ESTABLISH 


well 


ED 





SPECIAL TRI 


1 full 6-year-old “Old Pep 
eed ae coe tall hal 
sent in a plain unmarked box...... 


12 full quart bottles 6-year-old “Old 
Bond—charges i 


secre ereeees 


Sent anywhere direct from the distillery 





AL OFFER 

*Bottled in Bond— 
COT II T ! 
Pepper”—Bottled in 


or throagh our nearest distributor. 








The James E. Pepper 
103 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 





Distilling Company 
608 Rector Bldg., Chicago, Il, 











roads . high ai 
wheels, The Seteinn wiieeup any bill, 

over rocks, ridges or stamps, throug’ 

mud and sand. Winner in greatest 


or friction clutches. Built 
a the oldest and largest man- @ 
in the world. . 


OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 
INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 





















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MRE The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there F : 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 

NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 

UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 

Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
We. _Diailed on receipt of 

price. 


GEORGE FROST CO, 


: Boston, Mass, 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 

















44 Broad St., New York 
““NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL NESTOR” 


CIGARETTES 


Green a 40 cts. Blue Label, 
25 cts. 15 cts. 
The Original Brand of Over 30 
YEARS’ REPUTATION, 


















Pint of Stout ’” 


Manufactured fot 144 years and 
has aever had an equal. 
Smooth and creamy. 
Send for booklet. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 
New York 


Sole importers and - 
agents for 
U.S. 

















































































































“Air cut, sir ?” 


“No; I want it done up in a bun and fastened with a pink ribbon.” 
—From ‘‘ The Tatler.” 
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The Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 1909 
/ Model, Type XXX-2 is now being exhibited and de- 
livered. It is the most serviceable car on the market 
| to-day. Its 28-30 H.P. motor provides ample power 
to take its full complement of passengers on long, hard 
tours over any road at a very good speed. Closed, it 
WA is a beautiful, luxurious Town Car, seating four inside, 
_ ideal for the purpose, and far superior to many foreign 
makes at double the price. A glance at its specifi- 
cations will show the remarkable value it offers. 


Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Imported 
F. & S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high-tension magneto 
and multiple disc clutches. Drop forged I beam, nickel steel front 
axle—four-speed selective type, sliding gear transmission with di- 
rect drive on third speed. All brakes equalized, all expanding 
type and on rear wheels. Universal joints on all steering connec- 
Shaft driven, all moving parts enclosed in dustproof cases. 


Write for color Catalog H—it’s Free 
PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 


1620-22-24 Broadway, N. Y. 1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Sole Distributors the Simplex 
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THE FUTURE 
IN AMERICA 


By H. G. Wells 


_Mr. Wells's recent visit to America has enabled 
him to view our country with impartial but not 
unkindly eyes. With rare insight he has grasped 
American conditions as no one else has done. Te 
puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt, but only dimly 
comprehended, and in striking but convincing 
chapters shows whither America is tending. 


: Lilustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers 





DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hiil writes throughout with fairness, 
brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his 4s a novelist. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, . 5 $2.25 net 
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When Advertised Clothes Were New 








he seems hardly credible that the very 
first magazine advertisements of men’s 
clothing were published in this country not 
much more than ten years ago. Yet it is true, 
Until then thé retail clothier sold 
garments made chiefly in sweat-shops, sent 
out with no manufacturer’s name. “‘Ready- 
made” was a jest. The clothes did not fit, 
had no style, would not hold shape. “‘Ready- 
made” was intended for men who could not 
afford to patronize a custom tailor 

When these first advertisements appeared, 
retail clothiers were sceptical, The idea of 
a manufacturer trying to sell clothes bearing 
his name, and backed by his reputation, 
was suspicious. The idca of a manufacturer 
using the printed word to help ¢hem scll 
better clothes, and more of them, was un- 
heard of. Presently the first “natural pose” 
fashion picture appeared. Clothiers laughed 
at it. Why, it showed a coat wrinkled at 
the clbows, just as it looked on a live man! 
People wanted fashion pictyres that showed 
never a wrinkle or crease. Many of the 
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had dawned in their trade, and not only sold 
these garments, but codperated with the 
manufacturer to raise standards. 

To-day, every clothing manufacturer of 
prominence in this country is a national ad- 
vertiser, while every retailer of consc- 
quence sells one or more of the excellent 
lines of advertised mén’s clothes. 

The sweat-shop has practically disap- 
peared. For clothes like these can be made 
only in light, clean, sanitary work-rooms, 
by skilled workers with special machinery. 

The “hand-me-down”’ of the past has dis- 
appeared too, and with it the Baxter Strect 
joke. Whatever their incomes, American 
men are the best-dressed in the world. 
Our college boys buy ready-to-wear. . The 
mechanic dresses as well as the banker of 
the last generation. Crack London tailors 
admit that, with the sweat-shop system still 
in England, they cannot equal the work- 
manship on moderate-price American ready- 
to-wear men’s clothes. 

So much for improvement in quality 
through magazine advertis- 





clothiers refused to display 
such a freakish fashion- 
plate. 

But the public quickly 
saw the point—as usual. 


It wanted ready-to-wear Sent t arm Bipinws 


QuoinClub 
Tec LT Key 


ing and its nationaldemand. 
As for increase in volume of 
trade, that hasbecn amazing. 

Retail clothiers now do a 


Man on Request business that would have 








garments like those in the 
natural pictures, and 
backed by the name and 
assurance of the manufac- 
turer who explained his 
product in the magazines. 
Some clothiers set their 
faces against this demand. 
These obstructionists have 
disappeared. The majority, 
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Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? De you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
magazines could make 
In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leading periodicals in America 
have an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 
to do it. Address or call 

The Quoin Club 


m1 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


seemed impossible twenty 
years ago. For manufactur- 
ers, through magazine ad- 
vertising, have shown people 
the wisdom of buying good 
quality, the advantage of 
having several suits, the 
real value of a good appear- 
ance. That has sent an 7- 
jormed patronage to the 
retail clothicr, everywhere. 











however, saw that'a new cra © 














